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An Army for Germany ? 


ps problem of the part that Germany should play in its own 
defence has suddenly sprung to the surface of thought and 
discussion. President Truman and Mr Acheson gave the initial 
impetus by refusing to commit themselves to a permanent ban on the 
creation of a German army, and for a few days it looked almost as 
if Washington had such a plan in mind. This caused understandable 
alarm in western Europe ; both in Britain and France official state- 
ments were issued denying that there is any intention to restore a 
German army. It is now announced that official American opinion 
regards a German army as “ impracticable and undesirable ” and to 
round off the sudden spate of discussion, the agreement concluded 
between the western Powers and westeta Germany contains a pledge 
on the part of the German Government to prevent the creation of 
armed forces of any sort in Germany. 


It is natural that this speedy reaction of dissent should have followed 
the first public discussion of the issue. There is no doubt that most 
of the world would regard a restoration of German armed might as 
repugnant and disastrous. 

In this century, when the Germans have had large armed forces, they 
have used them first of all to provide backing for diplomatic bullying 
and then for armed aggression. When they have been permitted to 
have only small forces, they have exercised their intelligence and 
duplicity in finding devices by which a small army could be used as 
the nucleus of a large army to come and in preparing for the day of 
rearmament. After the experience of 1914, of the interwar years and 
of 1939, can there be salvation in any other course save that of seeing 
the Germans have no army at all, large or small ?_ It is almost incon- 
ceivable to propose within four years of victory that the engine of 
destruction which ravaged and occupied the Continent should now 
be permitted to revive, even if it claims to do so under entirely new 
management. 


In Germany, too, a return to military preoccupations would have 
unfortunate results. It is not only outside western Germany that 
voices are raised against the pressure of the nationalists and the 
militarists. The Christian Democrats repudiate the idea of rearmament 
and Dr. Adenauer has said categorically: “ We do not want a German 
army.” It is these forces of peace and reason that should surely be 
supported by the Allies. 


The revival of a German army would also raise an issue of more 
than European importance. Many of those in the United States who 
advocate the revival of German military might do so in the unexpressed 
belief that by such a move America’s commitments in Europe could be 
reduced and finally liquidated. But if one thing is.more certain than 
any other, it is that, in face of Russia’s immense military preponder- 
ance, a strategic balance in western Europe can be maintained only 
if the United States is a permanent partner in European defence. If 
the United States were to stop putting real strength and determination 
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into its membership of the Atlantic Pact, in the mistaken 
belief that Europe, now reinforced by its former con- 
queror and gaoler, could stand alone, either of two results 
—both disastrous—would follow: the actual gain in mili- 
tary strength offered by a German army would be insuffi- 
cient to offset the immeasurable psychological effect of an 
American withdrawal, in which case the Russians might 
be tempted to aggression ; or the German contribution 
would be so overwhelmingly strong that the Germans 
would become, in effect, the military masters of Europe 
and might then attempt to lead the European coalition 
into a war to remove the Oder-Neisse line, Europe’s 
permanent festering casus bells. 


* 


The arguments against the revival of a German army 
are thus irresistibly strong. But policy cannot be based 
simply upon arguments, however strong, of what is desir- 
able. It must be rooted in the realities of the European 
situation. Germany is not a second Sweden or Switzer- 
land, a sheltered area, preserved by remoteness or high 
mountain ranges from the direct threat of invasion. On 
the contrary, it lies directly along the fault line in inter- 
national affairs, it is the inevitable area of any possible 
dispute between east and west. It is quite impossible 
to think of “ neutralising” Germany or to believe that 
it can be left as a species of strategic vacuum. 

Germany must therefore be defended. Indeed, it is 
in Germany that the defence of the west must begin, 
and that it might fatally end. This being so, it is impos- 
sible indefinitely to postpone the crucial question of who 
is to do the defending of Germany. It is inconceivable 
that the present western occupying powers should accept 
in perpetuity the burden of providing the whole defence 
themselves, even if they had united German good will 
and support in the attempt. But they will face, on the 
contrary, Germany’s constant and increasing claims—as 
of right—to contribute to its own defence. At the 
moment, the memories of defeat and devastation are 
strong. They offset to some extent the sensitive 
nationalism which will sooner or later demand @ measure 
of equality with other nations in western Europe. They 
even offset the fear of facing, unarmed and helpless, the 
risk of Russian aggression. But these conditions cannot 
last. The more Germany becomes a partner in western 
Europe, the more inequality will be found irksome. As 
the implications of western defence become clearer, such 
vital questions as the exact line in Europe to be defended 
—the line of the Elbe or the line of the Ruhr—will 
remind Germans of their intense vulnerability on the 
marches of Europe. From the resulting combination of 
pressures—aAllied pressure to reduce the burden of de- 
fence, German pressure to take it on—only one result 
is conceivable, an Allied agreement to restore a German 
army and to entrust it with German defence. 


* 


This then is the dilemma. The restoration of an auto- 
nomous German army would be on every score politically 
disastrous. Events, on the other hand, if they continue 
to follow their present course, make it practically certain 
that the pressure to revive a Germany army will at some 
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point prove irresistible. The desirable and the practic. 
able, as so often in politics, obstinately refuse to march 
in step. Fortunately, there is a way out of the dilemma 
The danger of a revived German army lies primarily 
in its autonomy, in the freedom to shape events which 
undivided control over a military machine would place in 
the hands of some future, and possibly less well. 
intentioned, German government. If, however, the Ger- 
man contribution to defence took the form, not of a 
separate national army, but of the inclusion of Germa 
manpower in a European defence system in which the 
determination of policy were no longer in the hands of 
individual states but in a Council of European Defence 
and if, in turn, this European force were working i 
closest alliance with the United States, the safeguard 
against the revival of German militarism should be suff- 
cient to quieten Europe’s legitimate fears. 

Such a solution demands, it is true, a sufficient pooling 
of sovereignty in western Europe to make* the new 
defence system a genuinely international boy and the 


‘new army a really integrated force. Germany will not 


in the long run tolerate more “ internationalisation ” 
than its neighbours are prepared to accept for themselves 
and anything less than an international framework would 
restore a dangerous freedom of action to German arms, 
But the progress achieved under the Western Union Pact 
and the Atlantic Pact, although it falls far short of a 
genuine pooling of sovereignty and of an integration of 
forces on a completely international basis, nevertheless 
represents a greater advance along the road of union than 
has been achieved anywhere else. If the other countries 
of western Europe keep their national armies then it is 
quite inevitable that Germany will some day—and 
probably before long—have a national army of its own 
again. The way to prevent the creation of a new Ger- 
man army is not just to say that it is unthinkable, bu: 
to press on with the only possible alternative. 


x 


But perhaps the creation of an international army in 
western Europe is another instance where the desirable 
and the practicable conflict ? Possibly ; the task would 
certainly not be easy. But there are three solid grounds 
for hopefulness. The first is that it is precisely the 
defence aspect of Western Union for which there is the 
strongest support in the public opinions of westem 
Europe. The second is that there is quite a body of 
practical experience in the pooling of armed forces, and 
in the creation of a supreme instance of political and 
strategic decision, to build on. The third is that the 
process of genuine integration is not likely to be 
hampered in the military sphere, as it would be in every 
other, by a great variety of entrenched economic and 
social interests which, by their very worthiness, would 
put up a stronger opposition the further the proposals 
went. If integration can be achieved anywhere, it is ia 
the field of defence. To propose that there should be a 
German contribution to a general scheme of Europeaa 
defence does not, therefore, run counter to every 
in present policy. Nor does it presuppose conditions 
impossible of achievement. On the contrary, the 
to solve the problem of German defence may prove the 
momentum necessary to make European defence a reality 
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Honour and Office 


N Monday last Mr Strachey, the Minister respon- 
sible for the Overseas Food Corporation, was 
subjected to a sustained and reasoned demand in the 
House of Commons for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the East African groundnut scheme. Mr Strachey 
steadfastly defended the actions of the Corporation, 
refused to accept any stricture on the conduct of its 
chairman, Sir Leslie Plummer, and declined point blank 
to consider the possibility of an independent inquiry. 
The past and future of the groundnut scheme have been 
discussed in these columns many times ; and it is not 
proposed to argue the matter again here (although the 
questions arising out of the debate are dealt with in 
Notes of the Week on page 1170). What is worth con- 
sidering is the propriety of Mr Strachey’s personal 
behaviour. 

The Minister of Food clearly considers himself to be 
avery ill-used man. He has convinced himself that since 
he is the originator of the groundnut scheme, he is also 
the only man who has the true interests of colonial 
development at heart. He has made it clear that he 
regards any criticism as inspired by partisan political 
motives or the malice of a capitalist press, and to be 
disregarded by a courageous minister. Is this political 
courage or political megalomania ? 

This can be settled by the facts, and the facts are not 
with Mr Strachey. During the past years there has been 
a mounting feeling of anxiety among informed people 
that the groundnut scheme was encountering unfore- 
seen difficulties which would greatly reduce its value and 
prospects. On every occasion when these doubts have 
been expressed in Parliament they have been rebutted in 
the most scathing language by Mr Strachey. On 
November 2nd, the first report of the corporation 
revealed that anxiety about the scheme had been 
grounded on fact, that the commercial prospects for its 
future were, to say the least of it, dubious, and that in 
addition the internal accounting arrangements had been 
neglected. In fact the British public now has to resign 
itself to having expended a large amount of capital on 
a project which, if it ever succeeds at all, will certainly 
never succeed on the scale on which it was planned. 


* 


Mr Strachey, in fact, staked his reputation upon a 
gamble—a quite legitimate gamble—which has failed. 
He would have done a service both to the groundnut 
scheme and to his own reputation if he had resigned on 
the day the corporation’s report was published. So far 
a concerns the scheme, Parliament and public 
would then have heard him with the respect that is 
always accorded to the man who will make a sacrifice 
for what he believes to be right. He could, before long, 
have returned with honour to an office requiring some- 
what different qualities, or at least have retired to private 
life with a clear conscience. Many of the most eminent 
political careers have been assisted by the honest admis- 
sion of failure or the courageous acceptance of ill fortune. 

, the effect of rising public anxiety has merely 
to stiffen Mr Strachey’s determination to cling to 
office at all costs. Three days before last Monday’s 


debate, he dismissed from the corporation two of the 
directors, one of whom appears to have committed no 
other crime than that of being somewhat critical of the 
course of action pursued by the Minister and the corpora- 
tion’s chairman. On Monday he offered Parliament, 
together with much unabated optimism for the future, 
neither explanation nor apology for the past, ending in a 
blank wall of defiance. Mr Strachey permits the inde- 
pendent observer to draw only one conclusion, namely 
that he would rather cling to office even if it means 
performing every doubtful mental antic that a highly 
educated intellectual can devise, and stooping to the 
ignoble policy of shuffling blame on to subordinates. 
The real thing to do (he said in Monday’s debate) when 
you strike difficulties as we have struck them in this enter- 
prise, is to examine your board and to see whether you have 
absolute confidence that it is the best instrument to do the 
job which faces it. 


For a minister under attack, this is astonishing arrogance. 
It invites the retort that the first thing for a minister 
to do (or for his Prime Minister to do for him) is to 
examine himself, and in this instance particularly, to 
decide whether he possesses the necessary qualities for 
office. 


az 


Mr Strachey’s position is of special importance since, 
like a growing number of his colleagues, he is responsible 
not only for a government department, but for a public 
corporation. It has become increasingly clear, as a result 
of the repeated efforts of Parliament to get at the truth 
about the groundnut scheme, that one man alone—the 
responsible Minister—has the means to probe at the 
right time into the efficiency of a nationalised board or 
public corporation. The House of Commons is too 
blunt an instrument for this purpose, and its Public 
Accounts Committee can take action only in the vanish- 
ing wake of events. The Minister is the only effective 
Inspector-General of a public enterprise and if he forgets 
his loyalty to Parliament and his duty to the nation, not 
only does he devalue his own reputation, but he destroys 
public confidence in the enterprise itself. If Ministers 
are to behave like this, they should reflect that the final 
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result may be a limiting of their independence by hang- 
ing a millstone round their necks, in the shape of a 
constitutional device akin to the American congressional 
inquiry. There is everything to be said against such 
a process, but the freedom of action that a British 
minister at present enjoys can be maintained only if 
ministers remember to whom their loyalty is owed— 
that is neither to their colleagues nor to their party but 
to the public. 


But the questions which are raised by the events of 
last weekend have a wider implication. One of the 
oddest features discernible in the present Government 
is its attitude to public office. When a man becomes a 
minister or a junior minister he becomes a very special 
kind of individual with great power and certain privileges 
but subject to the full glare of publicity. It is open 
to him to resume at will the status of a private member 
of Parliament or even of a private individual, and for a 
century it has been accepted that he should do so if one 
of three things happened: if he found himself in dis- 
agreement with his colleagues on a major matter ; if by 
cupidity or folly—or even, sometimes, by misfortune— 
it could be held that there was the slightest tarnish on 
his personal honour ; or if any public undertaking for 
which he held personal responsibility had manifestly 
failed. It could be held that it was one of the Prime 
Minister’s main duties to safeguard the honour of his 
government and to enforce resignation where the 
conscience of a particular minister was sluggish. 


Yet the curious paradox exists, that Mr Attlee, one 
of the most high-principled men ever to be Prime 
Minister, presides over a government in which these 
tenets have come to mean little or nothing. On issues of 
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policy, there has been only one resignation—and that of 
a very junior minister—during the whole four and a half 
years. This does not mean that there has been a heaven} 
harmony among ministers. There are and have been 
open disagreements upon issues of principle and policy 
which some ministers are only too ready to air. But no 
minister has felt impelled to forgo the charms of office 
for the sake of his personal integrity. This can only mean 
either that ministers feel more strongly about 
Ministers of the Crown than about being thought honest 
or that they are terrified of presenting a disunited front 
to the opposition—a curious state of affairs in a govern- 
ment with a large majority and a well-filled reservoir of 
unused talent among its younger men. This attitude to 
resignation has had the effect of reducing the Cabinet at 
each crisis to the status of a coalition, working only toa 
common factor of agreement that satisfies a number of 
powerful but dissentient men—and thereby producing 
only the shadow of a policy. 


On the issue of personal integrity, the Government 
seems to have joined in a conspiracy to pretend that 
personal morality is irrelevant to politics. Only the 
junior minister directly implicated by the L 
tribunal felt impelled to quit public life, although it 
uncovered a remarkably low standard of behaviour on the 
part of other ministers. Last week a junior minister was 
fined in connection with some piece of minor company 
malpractice and in greater and lesser degree there have 
been other examples. It is true that Mr Dalton resigned 
immediately upon committing a budget indiscretion—in 
conformity with a tradition evolved in sterner times which 
still has force because the previous instance had occurred 
only a decade earlier. Yet Mr Dalton has been back in 
office for over a year. 


If the Labour Party is beaten at the polls, they must 
reflect that the electorate’s judgment will be pronounced 
as much upon their performance as men as upon the 
correctness of Socialist theory. 


* 


By way of antithesis, it is instructive to look at two 
examples of what may be called the Victorian standard 
of conduct. In 1845 Mr Gladstone had just achieved 
office as the President of the Board of Trade. He 
resigned from Peel’s Cabinet on the question of giving a 
small grant to the Catholic College at Maynooth, not 
because he believed it wrong—indeed, he supported it— 
but because he had, as a private individual, written 
against such grants some years earlier, and was unwilling 
that anyone should believe him capable of changing his 
mind simply in order to stay in office. Forty-one years 
later and on the opposite side of politics, Mr W. H. 
Smith, builder of the great business, was made Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on January 23, 1886. He imme- 
diately caused his company to sell outright their business 
in Ireland. On January 26th the Government fell, a 
fact which he knew to be almost certain on the 24th. 
It may be said that those are examples of conscientious 
scruple, absurd by any standard in any century. 
the fact remains that one of the greatest services of 
Victorians, apart from cleaning up the Civil Service, was 
to rescue politics from the corruption which had prev- 
ously haunted it, and set British political standards upo? 
a level which has done as much as any display of economic 
strength to maintain Britain’s strength and prestige. 
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Delhi and the Future 


T has been given to few men to undergo the tremen- 
dous reception which greeted Pandit Nehru in the 
United States. And certainly no Asian statesman ever 
went to Washington in the unique circumstances which 
surrounded this recent visit of India’s Prime Minister. 
During this tour Mr Nehru lived up to the part in which 
he had cast himself—the modest, charming and, indeed, 
saintly intellectual which is one side of his character. 
But he also impressed Americans as the forward looking 
statesman who knows that, if his country is to prosper, it 
needs foreign economic assistance. They, for their part, 
quo appreciate, from experience gained with the Marshall 
plan in Europe, that the conditions attached to any foreign 
aid must not be such as would undermine a country’s own 
government. 

The United States is the only source from which aid 
and investment can come on a sufficient scale to do any 
good in Asia. It is, therefore, peculiarly fortunate for 
India that a feature of the last few months has been the 


growing American interest in providing just that economic 


help which is required—in order to fight the creeping 
paralysis of Communism. It is true that the American 
idea is to assist several countries of Asia at once ; but 
India is both the largest and the most important country 
that could be affected. Indeed, it is probably the key to 
the whole position. The chances of success of the main 
operation, therefore, depend on the results it is likely 
to achieve in the Indian economy, and the steps which 
Delhi itself may take to pull that economy out of its pre- 
sent serious difficulties. Sardar Patel, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, broadcasting on Pandit Nehru’s sixtieth birth- 
day, recently recognised these difficulties. He virtually 
declared a state of economic emergency and appealed to 
Indians to save more, to spend less and to invest in their 
country’s future—or risk a further lowering of living 
standards. 


* 


Broadly, the dilemma that faces Mr Nehru and his 
colleagues in Delhi is that India’s importing capacity is 
limited to what can be paid for by exports, borrowed, 
or drawn out of the sterling balances. One pressure is 
to use more and more of this limited capacity to bring 
in foodstuffs, to ward off the risk that a remorselessly 
tising population may lower the existing low standard 
of living. But the standard of living must be raised if 
the present Government and the possibility of moderate 
non-Communist government in India are to survive. 
The only permanent way of achieving this is through 
capital development, which sets up a contrary pressure 
to import capital goods. Quite a lot of Indian thought 
is obscured by the belief, based on Soviet achievements, 
that there is some way in which a poor country can dodge 
this dilemma and raise itself by its own bootstraps. But 
the Soviets obtained their capital by starving their 
people, which is unthinkable in India. For India, the 
conclusion is inexorable. The only way to avoid the 
ctuel choice between grain and generators—the one 
essential for the standard of living today, the other no 
less imperative for the same standard in the future—is 
to borrow large sums abroad. Nor, indeed, can outside 
aid, however generous, achieve all that it might if the 


country’s internal economy continues to grind along at 
its present pace. 

By far the biggest single factor throttling the Indian 
economy, and one moreover which it lies within Delhi's 
power to loosen, is the excessive cost of government. 
Inordinate official spending has lifted taxation to the point 
where it absorbs, perhaps, something like a fifth of the 
national income, which is very high for a country with 
India’s relatively low standard of living. In the Pro- 
vinces particularly, expenditure has been allowed to in- 
crease when revenue was decreasing, with the result that 
innumerable additional indirect taxes have recently been 
imposed on essential commodities. In the field of central 
expenditure, defence costs in particular have soared— 
largely because of the war atmosphere engendered by the 
Kashmir deadlock—auntil the military outlay now amounts 
to the fantastic figure of nearly half the budget. In India, 
as in Britain or anywhere else, heavy taxation is infla- 
tionary because it increases costs ; if Indian production 
is to recover, this process will need to stop. 

* 


There are two possible lines on which India might 
immediately attack current expenditure. The first would 
be to reorganise and reduce the milling crowd of bureau- 
crats, who have multiplied profusely since the transfer of 
power ; it would probably pay Delhi to cut them by a 
third. The second is to slash defence expenditure, if only 
to a level proportionate to that of European budgets 
for which, of course, a settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
is imperative. The fifty per cent of the Indian budget 
that is to be spent on defence next year compares with 
some 34 per cent of the American and 23 per cent of the 
British. There is no call whatever for such expenditure 
unless Delhi means to use its forces against Pakistan— 
which Mr Nehru has flatly denied ; in any case the Indian 
army will remain largely dependent on foreign arms until 
a more varied home industry has been built up. 


A great number of India’s capital projects are designed 
to raise agricultural production, by irrigation, by the use 
of better equipment and by other means. But here 
Dethi’s basic ditemma—a perpetual struggle between 
current and future needs—comes in again. The need 
to prevent the people starving must be set against the 
Government’s understandable desire, on purely political 
as well as other grounds, to build up some promise of 
future improvement through capital development. And 
it is in the scope of such investment that the Govern- 
ment of India must unfortunately make its other 
great economy. Dr Matthai, the Finance Minister, is to 
be congratulated on measures which he has taken both 
before and since devaluation to see that new capital pro- 
jects are reviewed again and again. It has, indeed, been no 
mean achievement to reduce capital expenditure by Rs 40 
crores (£30 million) in this year’s central budget, as he 
has just undertaken to do. But many of these cuts are only 
in theoretical future spending, and both in Delhi and the 
Provinces, the national economy is already burdened with 
a vast miscellany of projects, some of them already started, 
some of them just about to start, which far outrun any 
genuine resources likely to be available in India for many 
years tocome. This problem arose from the mass of unco- 
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ordinated and often irresponsible planning, which took 
place on the morrow of independence. What is needed, 
now that the honeymoon is over, is a pause to give the 
Government time to reconsider the whole network of 
development schemes, to compile a detailed and com- 
prehensive statement, listing the varieties, volumes and 
costs of all the raw materials required, both imported and 
home produced. In any case, nothing less will satisfy the 
Americans if they decide to help with India’s capital de- 
velopment. 


Reduction of the cost of government, the stepping up 
of food production, and limitation of capital spending to 
the resources available are all essential preliminaries. But 
it is also necessary to raise the output of Indian industry. 
Delhi, like London, is out of breath from exhorting busi- 
ness men and workers to go to it—without any apparent 
success. Some facts about the decline in the performance 
of Indian industry have been provided by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works at Jamshedpur. It has been reckoned 
that a Tata employee was earning in 1949 twice what 
he got in 1939, but was producing one third less: to 
enable him to do this the consumer had to pay three 
times more for his steel. Gloomy statistics such as these 
emphasise both the lack of incentive to the workman— 
his doubled wage buys 30 per cent less than in 1939— 
and the boost being given to inflation. But there is also 
the business man’s viewpoint, and it is here that Delhi 
could really strike at the problem. 


The capital market in India has been dead for months. 
Its state is the direct result of the widespread lack of con- 
fidence which still exists in the Government’s intentions. 
This goes back to the Socialist-Radical attitude adopted 
by Congress in the months following independence, when 
every sort of nationalisation cry went up. And although, 
ever since Mr Nehru’s calming speech at Lucknow early 
this year, confidence has begun to return, it is still very 
frightened of the dark. India, however, cannot afford 
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these doubts, any more than it can afford excessive Cost 
of government. It would seem to be in Delhi’s polit; 
as well as economic interest to put them to rest by 
recanting its early unsettling pronouncements on indys- 
trial control, profit sharing and so on. 


x 


At present, the future of India’s balance of payments 
is in suspense, as a result of the jute war with Pakistan, 
But the moment this is settled—as settled it must be— 
a considered plan should be drawn up to cover the pro- 
portions of food, capital and consumer goods to be im- 
ported over a definite period. No man can predict exactly 
what India’s foreign earnings will be; but, once a 
coherent plan for internal capital development is estab- 
lished, it should be possible to determine the proportion 
at least of each type of import. The need for this is all the 
greater in that the margin of earnings has grown smaller 
as the terms of trade have been turning against India. In 
1939, one ton of imported food was paid for by exporting 
a quarter of a ton of jute or 100 Ib. of tea ; today a third 
of a ton of jute or 300 Ib. of tea are required. 


India’s own resources are at present insufficient both 
to feed its people and to improve their standard of living 
at a satisfactory rate. Yet if it is not raised, India will be 
incapable of exercising to the full that leading role in 
South East Asia to which its population and prestige 
entitle it. Equally, the aid which may yet become avail- 
able from the New World will either not be granted as 
freely as it might or else will be partly wasted. Any giver 
is bound to look closely at the efforts made by the person 
he is going to help. Mr Nehru’s visit to Washington has 
enlivened hopes not only for India, but for all South East 
Asia. It is up to India’s own economists and politicians 
to see that they, at least, do all they can to increase the 
potential value of any aid which their own country may 
receive. 


Dilemma or Challenge? 
(By a Correspondent) 


T has become almost impossible these days to discuss 
the method and technique of colonial development 
without referring to the colonial dilemma. Indeed, even 
development itself is sometimes queried as posing a 
dilemma: here, on the one hand, are Britain’s need for 
non-dollar foodstuffs and raw materials, and large 
untapped sources of supply in the colonies ; here, on the 
other, are colonial peoples who cannot be forced to 
change their way of life in the interests of development, 
but must be persuaded and educated to do so, a process 
that will take far longer than Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments crisis will allow. 


But does the dilemma really exist ? It is a defeatist 


word, implying that there is no shade of grey between ' 


black and white and that policy has to be based on one 
extreme or another. One so-called dilemma, for instance, 
is that policy must be guided either by the technician or 
by the administrator and that neither is wholly suited to 
the task. Now, what those who plead this dilemma in the 
interests of the administrator really mean is that social 
questions cannot be ignored when any course of action 
is decided upon. If we ride roughshod over traditional 
ways, if we neglect local values and local methods, we 


come right up against a wall of resistance. The people 
may be sullen and passive, or they may riot, or they may 
indulge in unhealthy ritual or religious fanaticism. But 
it does not follow that, because this will happen, the 
administrator should be favoured rather than the tech- 
nician. Indeed, if such symptoms are treated as simply 
political, as being appropriately dealt with by elections, 
local legislatures and, in the last resort, by police action, 
the result may be far more harmful than if they are 
neglected by technicians and economists. It is not, 
therefore, a dilemma of administrator versus technician. 
It is a question of how far sociologists and anthropologists 
can give advice on the social consequences of a tec 
reform and suggest ways of building up modern methods 
or Peeereesene that are based on local, not European, 
values. 


Consideration of this problem leads to a second 
dilemma. On the one hand, local opinion appears to be 
irremovably resistant ; on the other the need for change 
appears to be infinitely pressing. Here, again, the 
problem is to decide how much change is practicable 
desirable and how it can be brought about more quickly. 
Too often, native inhabitants are expected to adjust 
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themselves to western-conceived groundnut schemes. 
Not often enough are western plans adapted to fit the 
human resources which are both the justification of the 
schemes and their primary raw material. The real factors 
which enter into competition tend to be forgotten ; for 
instance, that the competitive uses of labour are not solely 
alternative industries run on western capital, but village 
production in village surroundings. Money, in the 
colonies as elsewhere, is not the only thing that counts. 
Feasting, home life, the calm tempo of gossip—all these 
are important and must be used, not ignored. 


Indeed, the speed of change depends more than any- 
thing else upon the ability to adapt ideas and plans to 
use these real incentives. Sometimes, the dilemma is 
put in the form that either we must destroy native culture 
and progress on a new, individualistic basis, or else we 
must retain native culture and be content not to develop. 
Again the dilemma is unreal. In no case is it possible 
to destroy native culture completely—unless all its 
adherents are killed off or turned into maniacs ; while 
they live, they retain a memory of the past, and their 
habits cannot entirely be broken. Even education has 
its limits—for the state is never the sole educator. 


* 


If more concrete matters are considered, we are still 
haunted by this habit of creating dilemmas. One of the 
most heatedly discussed, in the colonies, is that local 
officials are unable to discharge all their new tasks without 
overseas help, but that if the provision of external aid 
brings with it more control by the Colonial Office, it 
results in mistakes due to ignorance of local conditions 
or to the crushing weight of bureaucracy. Once again 
the way out is shown by defining the problem more 
exactly. How can the maximum expert aid be obtained 
with the minimum outside interference, the maximum 
local knowledge with the minimum local inertia ? 

One possibility is the building up of a special band 
of highly trained research workers for service in many 
colonies, who would stay on particular problems in par- 
ticular colonies for a minimum tour of a year or more. 
Such a scheme, of mobile shock-workers if you like, 
might obviace the present tendency for workers in the 
colonies to lose contact with stimulus from outside, .yet 
give them sufficient time in those colonies to avoid the 
evils of rushed six-week commissions of inquiry. The 
tesearch workers at present employed under the Colonial 
Research Council represent a nucleus ; but their appoint- 
ments will have to be made more permanent if recruit- 
Ment is to be encouraged. 


Another possibility worth investigating is that of 
cutting down to the minimum the number of reports 
and despatches submitted by colonial governments to the 


Secretary of State and replacing them by consultations 


with the Secretary of State’s representative sent to the 
colony for the purpose. There are already signs, in the 
frequent movement of Ministers to the colonies, that 
such a scheme is accepted in practice. But what the 
colonies often need is something more than consultation 
with Governors. They often need jollying along ; and a 
modification of the French system of colonial inspectors, 
to find out what is being done by all ranks of the hier- 
archy including the lowest, would have much to recom- 
mend it. 

Another so-called dilemma is that immediate large- 
scale production from the colonies is needed, yet this is 
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opposed to the natives’ permanent interests, which lie 
in small-scale peasant production. This dilemma 
depends on the truth of the statement that a large-scale 
Organisation cannot make use of small-scale units. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Production 
may be in peasant units ; but large-scale operations can 
take place by peasant co-operation, for instance in 
ploughing. Smallholders may be provided on a large 
scale with inspection and services, marketing, capital, 
and the like, by corporations as huge and imaginative, 
Or unimaginative, as you like to make them. The sugar 
industry of Fiji provides one example ; it has been said 
that a major fault of Malayan policy has been the failure 
to incorporate the peasant in a wider framework of 
technical and marketing assistance ; and the Maori of 
New Zealand has shown that tribal lands can either be 
split into peasant holdings or can be worked as estates 
with the individual as co-operating shareholder. There 
are infinite gradations between groundnut scheme and 
shifting cultivator ; and the most certain way to failure 
is to organise development whether privately, co-opera- 
tively, or nationally, along preconceived western lines. 


The need for the imaginative use of local knowledge, 
of the views of the man on the spot, rather than precon- 
ceived western ideas, is clearly illustrated in colonial 
trade. Material benefits are not the only incentive that 
should find a place in colonial development, but they are 
always important. The trouble is that Britain has never 
seriously tried to find out what these incentives should 
be. Does Britain really know what the colonies want to 
buy ? And even if it knew could it sell cheaply enough ? 
If its prices are too high for the United States, how can 
it sell in the colonies ? 


* 


There are three major kinds of colonial market. The 
first is the market for industrial capital equipment. Here 
in its chosen field Britain can hold its own. But this 
market depends upon the availability of resources, and 
particularly labour, to operate the equipment. Before 
long, the native demand for new avenues of employment 
will be satisfied, at least until new incentives and 
methods of organisation are devised. It is a gamble 
building hydro-electric power stations if it is not known 
whether natives will engage in secondary industry. This 
first market depends in the long run, at least in part, 
upon the production of the right kind of incentive goods ; 
in the end, of course, it may contribute towards that 
production—at the expense of British sales. 


The second kind of market is for European consump- 
tion goods. This is reasonably well supplied in the 
colonies, though even here there are defects. Networks 
of colonial agencies often raise the price of goods, and 
it is cheaper to import the article individually from 
England ; but some firms refuse to allow this in order 
to protect their agents. Some articles are quite unobtain- 
able. Where, for instance, can a portable non-electric 
refrigerator be found ? Or the water-proof map-case ? 
Or the cheap movie camera ? “ Britain can make it” 
runs the slogan—but too often Britain does no such 
thing. 

The third kind of market is by far the most important 
and most difficult to meet. Native incentive goods must 
be cheap, impossibly cheap to the present-day English 
manufacturer. From this point of view the alternative 
possibilities of inter-colonial trade have not yet been 
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examined properly. Trade between the West Indies 
and West Africa ; between East Africa and Indonesia ; 
between Malta and Malaya—are these fantastic sugges- 
tions ? Or might there be possibilities here both of 
encouraging new colonial industries and of meeting 
colonial demands ? 


There is no doubt that there is a pressing need for 
bold, and perhaps costly, experiment in colonial trade. 
We read of the enterprise of the British jewellery trade 
in conducting its flying survey of the possibilities of 
adapting designs to meet the demand of backward areas. 
It is to be hoped that the survey will be followed by 
more intensive studies of particular areas. For jewellery 
has a chequered history as an introduced commodity ; 
used by natives to a considerable extent in ceremonial 
barter, it depreciates very rapidly if the supply is inflated, 
especially if it is regarded as a cheap substitute for the 
indigenous “ genuine” thing. This was the case with 
the mass introduction of dogs’ teeth as ornaments in 
certain parts of Oceania. 


NOTES OF 


New Front on Insurance 


The decision of the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party to drop their plans for nationalising indus- 
trial assurance in favour of an ill-defined scheme for mutual 
ownership by policy-holders is undoubtedly based largely on 
electoral necessity. It is a sign that, for once, the leaders 
of the Labour Party have realised the greater importance of 
not offending the middle-of-the-road voter rather than 
of whipping up the enthusiasm of their devoted followers. 


The division of opinion among the Labour leaders on this 
issue was not the usual split between Mr Bevan’s left wing 
and the more moderate elements, but rather between Mr 
James Griffiths, the Minister of National Insurance, who 
wanted to take over industrial assurance to round off the full 
recommendations of the Beveridge report and those, like 
Mr Herbert Morrison, who were acutely aware of the political 
dangers involved. Their nightmare was of the armies of 
insurance collectors being transformed over night into anti- 
Labour canvassers. This view was reinforced by the Co- 
operatives, who wanted to retain control of their own insur- 
ance business, and at the last moment by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who is reported to have expressed alarm about the effect 
that nationalisation might have on foreign confidence in 
British insurance and therefore on its earnings abroad, par- 
ticularly im the dollar area. 


Just how the new formula would be translated into action 
is not clear. The Labour Party statement defined the new 
policy as one in which “the proprietary companies in the 
field of industrial assurance will be owned by the policy- 
holders themselves instead of by private shareholders.” This 
would leave the structure of the Co-operative Insurance 
Society virtually unaltered, but it would presumably mean 
divorcing the industrial assurance business of the big com- 
panies from their other activities, a step unlikely to produce 
economies of staff or greater efficiency. It is doubtful whether 
it would give poli any greater control over the 
companies than the ~sharcholders ever possessed, and it is 
also unlikely to mean greater financial benefits for them since 
the bulk of life assuramce profits are already returned to the 
policy-holders. The mutual society is well adapted to the 
business of life assurance, where the customers naturally pro- 
vide the capital of the business. But there are very few, if 
any, other industries where it can be expected to work well. 

There is also some talk of a Government board to exercise 
surveillance of the huge investment side of insurance busi- 
ness. This idea skould be choked at birth, for it would 
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It is to be hoped, too, that other trades will consider 
their opportunities. Cheap radios, children’s toys, and 
books in the vernacular are difficult but pos 
remunerative lines of development, and there are 
others. The fundamental principle to be observed jg to 
avoid swamping the market with one or two limited lines, 
however cheap, and instead to increase the variety and 
range of products. The so-called unresponsiveness of 
the native to incentive goods, his so-called idleness, js 
often no more than a reflection of the unimaginative- 
ness of sellers who forget that anyone, of whatever 
race, wil soon tire of working if he has more than 
attained his rewards of scent and tobacco and cotton 
ne all, there are limits to the consumption 
of these. 


The difficulties of colonial development are a challenge 
to anyone with imagination, who is willing to cast 
aside old limited methods and prepared 4o define 
new ideas with native values as their basis. Who will 
take it up ? 


THE WEEK 


involve nothing less than the divorce of those who make 
decisions from those who must bear responsibility for them. 


* x x 


TUC Takes the Plunge 


The TUC, which has laboured so long and so pain- 
fully, has at last adopted a sensible and courageous attitude 
in the report of its Economic Committee, which was this week 
endorsed by the full General Council, with only two dis- 
sentients. It calls on all unions to adopt a voluntary wages 
standstill until January 1, 1951, and to waive sliding scale 
wage arrangements in the unions where these exist. It is, of 
course, a conditional policy—conditional upon the Govern- 
ment’s control of the cost of living. The standstill agreement, 
it is proposed, should be abandoned if the retail price index 
moves up or down six points from its present level of 112 
There is also a proviso that exceptions may have to be made 
for the lower-paid workers. This is, perhaps, the weakest 
part of the document, since many unions may seek to justify 
wage claims on the ground that they have a large proportion 
of underpaid workers. No attempt is made to define “ lower- 
paid workers ” for the reason that it could be construed as 
advocacy of a national minimum wage. The council is also 
emphatic that there shall be no interference with the freedom 
of collective bargaining. 

The report also theoretically admits the need to relate 
earnings to output, by giving its official blessing to systems 
of payment by result and by proposing special incentive 
schemes to help the lower-paid workers. But past history 
has shown that it is inclined to underestimate incentives as 
a means of securing greater output or attracting workers to 
export industries. Moreover, it gives no hint of how tt 
intends to reconcile the abandonment of mobility in wages 
with the need to increase the mobility of labour. 


It is, however, right to recognise that the General Council 
has moved a long way and conceded a great many poms 
in its attempt to conform to the needs of the economic 
situation. The policy accepts the fact that devaluation 
inevitably involves a fall in real wages as in the living 
standards of the rest of the community. Many critics on the 
left will no doubt accuse Mr Tewson and his colleagues of 
abandoning the sacred rights of trade unionism—the freeaoa 
to negotiate the best possible wages and conditions for theit 
members regardless of all other considerations. 

TUC will have the support of the rest of the nation. 
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The General Council emphasises that it cannot dictate 
policy to its affiliated unions, but can only guide and advise. 
Here, of course, is the rub, the fundamental obstacle to any 
fully planned wages or industrial policy. Some unions, 
notably in the iron and steel and boot and shoe industries, 
have already anticipated the General Council for forgoing 
their claims. The Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Trade Unions, however, is still determined to 
press for its £1 aweek. The building operatives, while they 
have agreed to drop their demands for shorter hours and 
higher pay, are, understandably enough, unwilling to drop 
their sliding scale arrangement. The railwaymen are about 
to start pressing again for more wages for their lower-paid 
men. The proposed meeting with unions which have sliding 
scale arrangements and the conference of trade union 
executives in January will show how far in fact the unions 
are prepared to accept the advice of their leaders. 


& * x 
Turbulence in the Air 


When a KLM airliner crashed at Prestwick in October, 
1948, the Minister of Civil Aviation appointed a court of 
inquiry under an eminent lawyer, Mr T. P. McDonald, K.C., 
to produce a report and presumably to apportion responsi- 
bility for the disaster. The ensuing report was published on 
Tuesday. Simultaneously Mr McDonald released to the 
press a letter to him from the Minister, Lord Pakenham, 
which expressed concern at the implication in the report 
“that members of the air traffic control staff or meteor- 
ological services indirectly bore some measure of respon- 
sibility for the accident.” It went on to say that 
he and the Secretary for Air had concluded that the 
pilot’s mistake could not have been influenced by their staffs, 
and that he proposed to publish what was tantamount 
to a dissenting opinion to the report, in the interests of pro- 
tecting the staffs involved. Mr McDonald replied with 
unassailable logic that if the two Ministers had some evidence 
to support their view why in thunder had they not produced 
it before his court of inquiry. 

As neither you nor the Secretary of State for Air were 
present in the aircraft at the time of the pilot’s decision, 
there can be no other relevant basis in fact for such an 
attitude which, if I may respectfully say so, renders the 
whole procedure of impartial public inquiry nugatory, if not 
indeed indecently farcical. It is plain to me that the purpose 
of this statement is to impute, without evidence, sole 
responsibility to a dead man, a pilot of unblemished record 
and unrivalled experience. 

Further questioning of Lord Pakenham’s Parliamentary 
Secretary in the House of Commons revealed what was 
implicit in the correspondence—that Lord Pakenham for 
some reason or other found the findings of the court 
extremely unwelcome. It is not yet known what inspired 
this distaste, whether it arose from a human impulse that 
civil servants should not be publicly blamed when they could 
not publicly defend themselves, or perhaps with a less 
altruistic eye to possible future legal proceedings. 


Whatever the reason, Lord Pakenham’s actions—like Mr 
Strachey’s in another connection—have shown what happens 
when a Minister’s loyalty to his department outweighs his 
loyalty to the legislature and the public. No quasi-judicial 
body such as this court will command any respect (and for 
commercial reasons it is of the utmost importance that 
accident inquiries should be respected) if its findings are 
hot as binding upon the Ministry and the Minister who set 
it up as upon the other interests concerned. It may be that 
Such inquiries will have to be given a fully judicial character 

ing organised for instance from a separate department 
under the Lord Chancellor. 


* * * 
The Petersberg Agreements 


The agreements reached at Petersberg between the 
three Allied High Commissioners and the German Chancellor 
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mark an important step forward in the task, accepted as a 
“primary objective” by the three occupying powers, of 
incorporating “the Federal Republic as a peaceful member 
of the European community.” For the first time, in the 
long negotiations between Germany and its occupiers, the 
Germans have spoken with a voice of real responsibility and 
have been treated virtually as an equal by the other powers. 
This enhancement of Germamy’s status is explicitly recog- 
nised in the communiqué issued as a result of the discussions. 


The Germans are to be granted commercial and consular 
representation abroad; the three powers will promote 
Germany’s “ participation in all those international organisa- 
tions through which German experience and support can 
contribute to the general welfare.” In particular, they 
recommend that Germany should be “ promptly admitted ” 
to the Council of Europe. The question of the continuing 
state of war between Germany and the western powers 
was also considered, but is referred back for further study. 
The Allies regard its ending as “ consistent with the spirit ” 
of the new agreements, but many nations are involved in 
the problem—including the whole British Commonwealth— 
and further negotiations are necessary. 


In return for these political concessions the German Chan- 
cellor has associated his government with the reed to create 
a general sense of security in Europe. He has offered to 
apply for full membership of the Ruhr Authority—hitherto 
Germany has been represented by an observer only. More- 
over, he has promised his government’s full collaboration 
with the Military Security Board in order to check the 
remilitarisation of Germany It is true that this important 
pledge has been to some extent weakened by the concurrent 
reports of support in certain American circles for a revived 
German Army, but the German Chancellor went so far as 
to undertake that his government would “ endeavour by all 
means in its power to prevent the re-creation of armed 
forces of any kind.” 


All in all, the political provisions of the new agreements 
undoubtedly confirm Germany’s new status and amply 
justify Mr Bevin’s initiative in calling a special conference 
to reconsider allied policy towards it. 


* * * 


Next Stage in Dismantling 


The economic clauses of the Petersberg agreements lack 
the precision of the political decisions. Permission has been 
given to the Germans to build ocean going ships up to the 
present level of size, and in 1950 six ships even beyond this 
limit are to be permitted, But restrictions remain on the 
building of ships both for home use and for export. The 
main economic issue was, naturally, that of dismantling and 
here, too, the picture remains confused. Eleven synthetic 
oil and rubber plants have been reprieved and seven steel 
plants, including the hotly contested August Thyssen Hiitte 
at Hamborn. Dismantling is also to cease in Berlin and in 
the I.G. Farben works at Ludwigshafen. Some compensa- 
tion will be offered to the western powers represented in 
the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency. But the concessions 
add up to the virtual ending of dismantlement and the year’s 
battle has now been decided—in Germany’s favour, 


The savour has, however, been largely removed from the 
victory—and the Allied gesture thus deprived of much of its 
effectiveness—by the fact that the provisions governing the 
level of German industry are apparently to remain as they 
are. The decision to leave Germany with more steel capa- 
city has not been accompanied by any permission to let it 


produce more steel. On the contrary, the present limit on 
the German production of steel—11.1 million tons a year— 
is specifically reaffirmed. The Germans cannot fail to feel 
that this contradiction considerably reduces the value of the 
The chance to pursue a 


concession that has been made. 
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courageous policy—for instance, to scrap this last remnant 
of the Pores approach and to transfer the whole question 
of European steel output either to the arbitrament of com- 
petition or to agreement within the Organisation for Euro- 

an Economic Co-operation—has been allowed to slip. The 
Lethe against dismantlement will now in all probability be 
followed by the fight against the limit on steel production. 
The psychological gain will be lost, even though the con- 
cession of a higher level must be now only a matter of time. 


* * * 


Red Danube 


Last week, at Galatz, the Russians set their seal on their 
domination of the Danube, and completed the turning upside 
down of the inter-war regime in which they had no part 
or lot. By reannexing Bessarabia during the war they once 
more gained a foothold on the banks of the Danube ; and 
fifteen months ago at the Belgrade conference the western 
powers were forced to retreat before the blasts of Mr 
Vyshinsky’s eloquence. Wielding the automatic majority 
of subservient satellites, he was able to set up a new Danube 
commission composed entirely of riparian states. The 
western powers can now only fulminate from afar, and 
place on record both their indignant refusal to recognise 
the new regime and their pious hope that sometime there 
will be a new convention which “ effectively promotes non- 
discriminatory, constructive utilisation of the Danube.” 


The elimination of all the non-riparian states formerly 
interested in a freely navigable river has left only the 
Jugoslavs to oppose Soviet views on the exploitation of the 
Danube. Since over half its middle course flows through 
Jugoslavia, even the ingenuity of the Russians cannot 
hit on a formula which excludes the Jugoslavs but 
includes both themselves and the Ukrainians. But at this 
first meeting of the new commission they have succeeded 
in stripping Jugoslav participation of everything except its 
muisance value. Not only was the Jugoslav delegate excluded 
from all official positions, but the Soviet delegate—at his 
own suggestion—was given complete control over the man- 
agement of the commission, including the right to appoint, 
organise, and direct the members of the secretariat. The 
Jugoslav opposition to all this, although stubborn, was just 
as ineffective as had been the western opposition at Belgrade. 


Soviet domination of the river was, of course, already 
firmly established. Under the Austrian peace treaty the 
Russians will retain the assets of the Danube Shipping Com- 
pany, which they have already seized; and they have 
secured control over the Danubian fleets and port facilities 
of Rumania and Hungary through joint companies in which 
they have a controlling voice. (The similar Soviet-Jugoslav 
company was terminated last August.) So long as the 
quarrel with Tito continues to rage they will continue to 
use their grip on the Danube to tighten the economic 
blockade against him. This has already reduced traffic on 
the river to a mere trickle, although the avowed purpose 
of the Belgrade convention was to increase it. 


* ts x 


Scapegoats 


The wider principle involved in Mr Strachey’s attitude 
towards the East African groundnuts scheme is discussed in 
a leading article on page 1163. Here it need only be said 
that, whatever the merits or demerits of Mr Wakefield and Mr 
Rosa as members of the board of the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration, Mr Strachey’s dismissal of them on the eve of this 
week’s debate can only be regarded as an attempt to find 
scapegoats to hide his own and Sir Leslie Plummer’s respon- 
sibility for the sorry state in which the groundnuts scheme 
now finds itself. Mr Rosa was the director in charge of 
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finance ; he had, therefore, a special responsibility for the 
auditor’s reservations on the accounts. But the signature of 
Sir Leslie Plummer, the chairman, appears on the balance 
sheet above his own—here, surely, responsibility should haye 
been joint. As Mr Wilson Harris said, in a short but telfj 
speech in the debate, the “national sense of fair play hgs 
been very gravely affronted” by Sir Leslie’s remaining in 
office. 


It may be that the appointment of Sir Donald Perrott 
of the Ministry of Food and of Sir Eric Coates, financial 
adviser in Germany, in the place of the dismissed direc. 


. tors, will strengthen the board of the corporatio 


it means that the number of men with expert knowledge of 
the colonies is now reduced to one full-time and one part-time 
member. But nothing that they can do will restore conf- 
dence in the board on the part of its employees in East Africa 
—to whom tribute was again justly paid in the debate—and 
of the public as a whole so long as Sir Leslie Plummer 
remains on it. It was, however, a tactical blunder for the 
Opposition to have concentrated their attack on him instead 
of on Mr Strachey, whose ultimate responsibility is greater, 
For by so doing they provoked another advocate in his 
defence in the Colonial Secretary Mr Creech Jones, who was 
thereby placed in the unhappy position of having to side 
against Mr Wakefield and Mr Rosa, previously two of his 
servants. Sir Leslie Plummer is now able to say that two 
Ministers have publicly declared their confidence in him, 
Why, therefore, should he resign ? To which the reply is 
that the value of the testimonial depends upon its source. 


* * * 


Groundnuts’ Past and Future 


Personal issues played such a large part in the debate 
that many questions went unanswered, and others unasked. 
Mr Strachey made a lengthy defence of the validity of the 
Original conception—which was not in question and never 
has been. But he did not explain such astonishing revelations 
in the corporation’s report as that more money has been 
spent on office furniture and equipment in East Africa than 
on the total cost of developing the corporation's successful 
scheme in Queensland. 


Again, Mr Strachey indignantly declared that so far from 
there being nothing to show for the £23 million spent to the 
end of last March, there were “ railways, ports, roads, towns, 
villages, water supplies, hospitals, training colleges and 
tractor fleets”? as well as 100,000 acres of cleared land to 
show for it. The colonial development by-products of the 
corporation are indeed impressive, though nothing like s0 
grandiose as Mr Strachey made out—as witness the fact that 
the amount recoverable from the East African Railways and 
Harbours for the new harbour and railway lines which they 
are to take over is estimated in the balance sheet at less than 
£1,000,000. The point is that most of these assets will be 
worthless if there is no profitable production to maintain 
them. 


Whether this can be achieved is still far from certain. 
Mr Strachey gave details of the programme of development 
up to 1954, the first programme, it is worth pointing out, 1 
have been evolved by the management on the spot in Tat 
ganyika. This will give a total clearance of 600,000 actés 
by 1954 and is obviously much more realistic than anything 
yet put forward (again one asks why Mr Strachey last A 
gave an acreage of 2,000,000 as being possible and did not 
withdraw it in the debate at the end of July ?) He did, bow- 
ever admit that a capital reconstruction will be necessary— 
in other words that the corporation will default on 1s 
advances. Before this happens there should be a writing 
down of the huge administrative machine to a scale more 0 
keeping with the reduced agricultural programme. 
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Abuse and the Press 


When a Minister of the Crown is heard condemning 
the British press in the sweeping and vituperative terms 
recently used by Mr Bevan and Dr Dalton, one wonders 
what all the public relations officers in Whitehall are for. 
If inaccurate statements are made about a department or a 
nationalised industry in a newspaper or periodical the public 
relations officer has both the duty and the opportunity to 
reply on behalf of his Minister or board. If the editor con- 
cerned refuses to publish the reply, the Minister or board 
can issue the reply for general use and information ; it can 
certainly be made to reach the public through one channel 
or another. The balance of power between Whitehall and 
Fleet Street is in fact not nearly so unequal as some Minis- 
ters and Members of Parliament pretend, more particularly 
since the public can check Fleet Street’s presentation of the 
news against the BBC’s. Indeed, the most obvious present 
difficulry is for the press to secure redress or apology for 
statements by politicians which vilify indiscriminately all 
organs of opinion and news. Even the direct pressure of 
the Royal Commission on the Press was insufficient to pro- 
cure from Mr Bevan any justification of his taunt that the 
British press is the most prostituted in the world. 


It is surely time that the daily press at least gave some 
thought to the representation of its interest and good name 
before the public. It did not come out of the Royal Com- 
mission’s inquiry as scot-free as some newspapers have 
claimed. If the accusations that led to that inquiry had 
been framed with more moderation and accuracy, some of 
the evidence printed in the appendices of the Royal Com- 
mission's report would have seemed—to a less expectant 
public—quite disturbing and ludicrous enough. There have 
been several cases since then in which reporters or editors 
appear to have offended by sensationalism or inaccuracy ; and 
it is quite intolerable that each case should start a public 
altercation in which abusive generalisation on both sides 
leaves the customers of the press bewildered and no one 
satisfied. The Commission’s proposal of a Press Council 
should either be accepted by the press, or convincing reasons 
given against it, before the press has torn from it during 
the election campaign any more of the reputation which was 
patched up by the Royal Commission. 


It is a sign of the times that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons should have found it necessary on Tuesday—at 
the prompting of Lord Winterton—to remind Members that 
there is no Minister responsible for the press. He has had 
to rule that the press must not be indirectly attacked by 
Members who ask a question about allegations made in a 
newspaper and then follow it up by suggesting a ministerial 
inquiry into the newspaper’s grounds for making the allega- 
tions. Members, he said, “ cannot quote what a newspaper 
says. They must take the responsibility themselves.” 


* * * 


The Shah in the States 


The Shah of Persia is having no difficulty in winning 

ts in America. He is a handsome young man with one 

of the most romantic titles in the world. To these advan- 

tages he has now added a series of heart-warming speeches. 

Persia, he says, needs United States military and economic 

aid in order to preserve its security and to make its ** con- 

tribution to a peaceful world order.” These statements are 

widely interpreted as proof that Persia is now as stead- 

astly determined as Turkey to line up with the western 
ts. Is this so ? 

Certainly the Shah wants it. So does the able and force- 

of his National Bank, Mr Ebtehaj. So do many 

of his present cabinet, and the army is personally loyal to the 

So did Mr Hazhir, his minister of court or per- 

manent cabinet representative, who was murdered while at 

three weeks ago. But there exists among educated 

lans a considerable body of opinion which, without being 
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pro-Russian to the extent of following the Moscow party line, 
argues that America is far away, that Russia is an immediate 
and powerful neighbour with whom trade is useful and 
whom it would be imprudent to flout, and that to plump 
ostentatiously for one side in the cold war is a course that 
had best be avoided. The voice of this group is seldom 
heard in politics except when the clever veteran Qarwam 
es Saltaneh is in power. But its reasoning is logical enough 
to carry weight and that weight offsets the Shah’s. 


It has, too, to be remembered that the Shah is not every- 
where popular. A wave of emotion rallied patriots to hits 
support after the attempt upon his life in February, but 
since then he has lost in popularity. He has lost ground 
on account of efforts—some of them laudable—to shake 
the Majlis into action and to increase his personal power. 
Court interference in the current elections is one of the 
accusations levelled against him ; another is the sad lack of 
administrative ability that accompanies his desire for 
authoritarian rule. 


* 


It is plain that Persia is for the moment set upon the 
American tack. The five-volume report of Overseas Con- 
sultants Inc.-—the American combine which has been hired 
to produce a blue print for Persia’s seven-year plan—is 
now published. Loans are being sought in America for the 
foreign part of the investment that it entails. The total cost 
—which is assessed at the immense sum of 21,000 million 
rials or $650 million—is to be met largely out of oil royalties, 
but partly out of private investment and partly out of 
loans of 4,500 million rials and $250 million to be sought 
from the Iranian National Bank and the International Bank 
in Washington, respectively. An American contribution of 
$9 million towards Iranian armaments has been accepted, 
though it is thought too small. But it is both premature and 
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injudicious to proclaim too loudly that these events and 
intentions are firm evidence of Persia’s incorporation into the 
western bloc. 


* * *x 


Mr Nehru and Kashmir 


Among the danger-points threatening the peace of the 
world Kashmir remains one of the most serious. It is not 
less so because no fighting is actually going on there ; but 
troops face each other as if war were on, and the fact that 
news from the front is censored does not mean that nothing 
dangerous ever happens. 


The attitude of the Indian Prime Minister in his statement 
to the Press on his recent visit to London unfortunately gave 
little ground for hope of an early settlement. He indicated 
that India will continue to refuse to agree to a Uno-supervised 
plebiscite as long as any area is held by Azad forces—that is 
to say, until Kashmir state troops and poliee have regained 
exclusive control of the whole country. In relation to this 
stand his insistence that the dispute must be settled without 
war loses much of its value, for if the military status quo 
remains undisturbed, with India in possession of the real 
bone of contention—the Vale of Kashmir—and if the ple- 
biscite is indefinitely postponed, there can be no settlement, 
but only a perpetual challenge to Pakistan to undo the accom- 
plished fact. 


Pakistan, which knows that India resolved its dispute with 
Hyderabad by force, can hardly be impressed by Mr Nehru’s 
devotion to peace when faced with the possibility of renewed 
violence in Kashmir. There is evidence that the exaspera- 
tion in Pakistan at the delaying tactics of Delhi is increasing 
to a point at which some reckless action may not be unlikely, 
and one effect of the situation—with Commonwealth 
countries trying to avoid taking sides in the dispute—is to 
strengthen the tendency to seek some kind of diplomatic 
alignment with Russia. The recent arrival in Pakistan of 
several Chinese Nationalist generals and other refugees, who 
rode across the passes from Kashgar to Gilgit after the 
defection of the Sinkiang provincial army to the Communists, 
is a reminder that the affairs of India and Pakistan are not 
entirely insulated from the march of events in Asia to the 
north and east. 


There is no valid reason why a Uno-supervised plebiscite 
should not be held in Kashmir next spring at the latest. If 
India recognises the Uno supervision as adequate, then it 
does not matter which areas are controlled by Indian- 
Kashmiri or Azad forces. If, on the other hand, India 
contends that Uno supervision would be insufficient to pre- 
vent rigging of the plebiscite by the de facto local authorities, 
then the balance of advantage in such a situation would be 
plainly in favour of India, which controls the most populous 
areas, including the Vale of Kashmir. On neither assumption 
has India valid ground for refusing a plebiscite. If, never- 
theless, India still insists that all Azad forces must be elimi- 
nated before there can be a plebiscite, then the possibility of 
using an international force for supervision of the plebiscite, 
as has been previously suggested in The Economist, should be 
seriously considered. Mr Nehru has a golden opportunity 
to practise in Asia what he preached in America. 


* * x 


Pakistan Flirts with Moscow 


People on the spot consider the Americans are making 
a serious mistake in Asia. It may have results which no 
one can yet foresee. Pakistan is deeply affronted by what 
appears to be American favouritism for India. No one who 
knows the facts doubts that the appearance is worse than 
the reality ; but this is not how it looks to the ordinary 
Moslem. He hears about the great welcome given to secular 
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India’s Hindu Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and he feels 
that this is one more proof that Pakistan’s status and j 

are not taken seriously by the rest of the world. If Mr 
Nehru went to Washington—followed by the Shah of Persia 
—why shou'd not Liquat Ali Khan also be invited j 
Washington ? 

It is easy to see how these misunderstandings arise. India 
is bigger, it has inherited the name of the whole sub. 
continent, and Mr Nehru has long been something of a world 
figure. Yet it is not only the Americans who have appeared 
to ignore Pakistan’s 75 million people. Britain’s apparently 
casual attitude at the last Commonwealth Conference in 
April, and its rejoicing in the compromise constitutional 
formula which enabled the Republic of India to stay in the 
Commonwealth, were the dominant factors in securing an 
invitation for Liaquat Ali Khan to visit Moscow. This invi- 
tation was issued, through Teheran, immediately after the 
conference, and its acceptance was the most popular thi 
that Liaquat Ali Khan had done since he succeeded the late 
Mr Jinnah. 


* 


Pakistan’s Prime Minister has not yet left to see Marshal 
Stalin ; indeed the date of the visit, already once postponed 
till this month, is still uncertain. But diplomatic contact 
with Moscow has just been established by Karachi for the 
first time, and a Soviet trade mission is conducting 
long drawn out negotiations. It is true that these trade talks 
are not progressing well, that an exchange of diplomats is 
a normal procedure, and that Karachi is being most cautious 
in all its dealings with the great Communist power so near 
its northern frontiers. It is true, also, that Pakistan has few 
economic interests in common with the Soviet Union ; none 
of its available exports, like jute, grain, and cotton, are of 
great concern to Moscow, nor does it want the very similar 
types of goods normally offered by the Russians in return. 
Even machinery from the Soviet Union, if specially offered, 
would be a doubtful asset, since it might lead to an unwanted 
inflow of Russian maintenance staff—and in any case far better 
material is to be had from the West. 


All this cat and mouse atmosphere is the result of westem 
failure to take full account of the volatile mood of Pakistan 
opinion. It is surely not too late to begin now, and to make 
to Liaquat Ali Khan the gesture that was made to Pandit 
Nehru—now, while tempers are hot, and before it is too 
late to do real good. 


* * * 


Labour’s First Shot 


It wou!d be rash to draw any conclusion about the date 
of the election from the appearance of the Labour Party’s 
“ Speaker’s Handbook ” for 1949-50. There are disadvan- 
tages in being first on the hustings—it gives the adversary 
time to wheel his heavy artillery into position (if he has 
any) and moreover offers him the opportunity to produce 
more up-to-date weapons ; but against these must be set 
the advantages of seizing the initiative. It is, therefore, 
profitable to look for the issues on which it appears likely 
to Transport House that the election will be fought. 
Obviously it will be fought at least as much on Labour's 
record as on Labour’s programme, and the greater part 
the handbook’s 470 pages is duly devoted to proving that 
Britain is a much better country to live in than before the 
war and that all those features wherein it shows improvement 
are to be attributed exclusively to the Labour Government. 
The existence of a full employment policy, of a na 
health service, and of the Education Act, it seems, 
nothing to do with agreed policy—nor has that of such minor 
improvements to the machinery of advancement as the 
cil of Industrial Design or the National Research 
ment Corporation. All those features of prewar of 
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postwar Britain which are to be deplored are similarly 
debited to “ Toryism,” whether they concern the prewar 

yment with which Labour grappled no more suc- 
cessfully than anyone else, the generally inadequate standards 
of living for which higher productivity, then as now, was 
the only remedy, or the obsolescence of British industrial 
equipment under a regime of penal taxation. This is, of 
course, good electioneering form. But it may seem a little 
more than ordinarily comic to display such remedies as 
industrial redeployment as Labour specifics—with examples 
drawn entirely from private enterprise—and a little more 
than ordinarily ingenuous to boast on page 126 about the 
safeguards afforded to the consumer by maximum prices, and 
on page 230 about the admirable results achieved by abolish- 
ing them. But the standard of ingenuousness is, as hustings 
literature goes, not really remarkable, nor is the proportion 
of sheer claptrap and classwar catch phrases higher than one 
would have supposed. 

* 


What matters more is the manner in which the handbook 
reflects the Labour Government’s chief and quite uncon- 
scious intellectual weakness ; the lack of any effective contact 
between their understanding of Britain’s economic position 
in the world, and their home policy. Certain early chapters 
put with really admirable clarity the essential facts concern- 
ing the former ; others—notably those on the social services 
and the standard of living—display a total and enthusiastic 
indifference to those facts. The effect, as of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Dr Dalton in antiphonal harmony, is odd—and 
depressing. 

The reasons for the handbook’s silence on insurance are 
now obvious. There is, indeed, less emphasis on nationalisa- 
tion (apart from defence of existing schemes) than on the 
cost of living and on full employment. The consolidators, 
one might cautiously infer, have for the moment the upper 
hand of the forward marchers. But to consolidate one must 
have a tenable position to begin with. Not until Labour 
displays an ability, here manifestly absent, to assess the 
tenability of the line they hold, will they deserve the nation’s 
full confidence. 


* * * 


New Tecth for Planning 


The debate last week in the Lords on the administra- 
tion of the Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 produced 
Many instances of the unsatisfactory working of the system 
of development charges. The Central Land Board has a 
monopoly of selling the right to develop land ; but there 
afte too many instances of the Board varying its charge under 
pressure for there to be confidence in the impartiality of 
this procedure. This is not necessarily the fault of the 
Board, but of the principles which guide its work—prin- 
ciples which are theoretically precise but highly nebulous 
in practice. There is also evidence that development charges 
in their present form are hurtful to enterprise, and that they 
deter the very sort of skilful improvisation with the aid of a 
small outlay which ought to be encouraged. In this con- 
nection there are again far too many stories like the one 
(apocryphal or not) of the man charged £1 development 

for keeping bees. 

On one point the critics have not made out their case. It 
has not been shown—yet—that the levying of development 
charges is seriously holding up development. The Board is 
Prepared to acquire compulsorily land needed for develop- 
ment if the owner refuses to sell, but it has found it expedient 
to exercise this power in only eleven cases. However, the 
reason for this is instructive. Building licences are so hard 
to get and so precious when obtained that the cost of the site 
becomes a secondary consideration. This, no doubt, is one 
teason why the Board is able to report that development 

have been agreed in over 95 per cent of cases. Many 
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firms pay whatever is asked in order to get on with building. 
The Government spokesman in the Lords may be right in 
maintaining that some of the difficulties are “ teething ” 
problems. But not all of them. It looks as if a whole new 
set of dentures may be necessary. 


* * * 


Businessmen and Dollars 


_It has been clear ever since the end of the war that 
businessmen in general are less inclined to fling themselves 
into the battle for dollars than the Chancellor would like 
to see them. The difficulties of the North American market 
and the attractions of soft currency markets have been 
obvious for a long time. This was made even clearer at the 
annual conference organised by the British Institute of 
Management last week. At one meeting in which the 
advantages of group selling organisations for promoting sales 
in the United States were under discussion, the main speaker, 
Mr. S. C. Turner, received strong support for the view that 
it would be wholly wrong to concentrate on dollar markets 
to the neglect of other parts of the world whose trade is 
equally vital to Britain in the long run. So strongly was 
this view held that all mention of the American market as a 
special problem was deleted from a resolution on group 
selling, thus giving it the curious inference that group selling 
was desirable in all overseas markets. 


An interest in the world—as opposed to a specifically 
dollar—market is, of course, the correct long-term view. 
The businessman is interested in the long view, since the 
protection and perpetuation of his markets and, therefore, 
of his firm is his particular task and raison d’étre. , But 
simply wishing for a return to a period when the world 
market can be regarded as a whole and a refusal to be stam- 
peded into neglecting non-dollar for the sake of dollar cus- 
tomers will not bring multilateral trade any nearer. Nor 
will the Government’s attempt to expand dollar exports by 
exhortations. The harmonising of private and public 
interest—the incentive to expand all trade but dollar trade 
most of all—remains largely a matter of words, and until it is 
translated into policy British businessmen will continue to be 
more interested in their traditional customers than in 
breaking new ground. 


* * * 


Work for the Arab Refugees 


The United Nation’s Economic Survey Group on the 
Arab refugee problem has handed its report to the Assembly. 
Mr Gordon Clapp, its chairman, and his British, French and 
Turkish colleagues are to be congratulated on producing a 
document in which realism is the chief feature. To quote 
but two of the many sentences which debunk popular 
illusions: “ Political stalemate precludes early repatriation or 
large scale resettlement” ; and “ Less congested lands (than 
the fringes of Palestine in which the refugees are now 
clustered) are not available for the settlement of additional 
population until much money has been spent.” 


Their plan, therefore, is for the time being to employ 
the refugees in the areas where they lie, and their formula 
is: “More work and less relief” on a progressive scale. 
They hope to convert all able bodied breadwinners into wage 
earners within twelve months from January 1, 1950, and 
will employ them at international expense until eighteen 
months from that date. They estimate the cost of doing 
this at $53.5 million, of which one quarter—or $13.3 million 
—would be the cost of tools and could be found locally, 
leaving $47 million to be found internationally. The rate 
proposed—$2,700,000 per mopth—is the same as that 
now being spent upon mere 

The public works th pee are all operations in which 
labour accounts for the bulk of the cost: terracing to com- 
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serve the soil, reafforestation for the same purpose as well 
as to provide fuel, road building, and water conservation 
works “on a moderate scale.” They recommend that the 
scheme be administered through a new agency which will 
simultaneously take over from existing charitable bodies and 
“counsel” with the local governments about financing and 
managing the works to be done. The scheme, as its authors 
frankly admit, is devised principally to gain time while 
political wounds heal, and to root out pauperisation and 
idleness. 


* 


The jobs ahead of the Uno Assembly are, first, to find a 
director for the new agency who will get on with the local 
governments, and secondly to find $47 million. It seems that 
the only means of doing this last is to do as Count Bernadotte 
did—send round the hat among governments of good will. 
Assembly funds can scarcely be used because there are 
states members who do not hold these refugees to be Uno’s 
responsibility. Given the man and the money, it seems 
likely that Jordan, Syria and Lebanon will all be glad of 
productive works cxecuted at small expense to themselves. 
Iraq and Israel sity they “ do not need assistance.” The hard 
core of the problem lies in the Gaza strip where more than 
a quarter of these 750,000 displaced persons are huddled in 
a small and poor area where there is no hope that work can 
be found for all. 


Housing Standards 


But at the same time we must not be led away by 2 
desire for the elevation of the working class, to apply to 
their dwellings and habits a standard of comfort applicable 
to a very different class. We yield to none in anxiety for 
improving the moral, mental, and physical condition of 
the labouring classes, especially of the rural labourer, but 
we do not expect such improvement to be produced by 
creating an exaggerated notion of what the dwelling place 
of the farming man ought to be. We look to increased 
employment, and its consequence, better wages, as the 
main element of that improvement, and the effect will 
be, first, a desire for better. food and clothing, and, next, 
for a more commodious cottage. Much has been said 
of the want of cleanliness amongst the labouring popula- 
tion, and it has been somewhat hastily assumed that such 
defect is attributable to the absence of convenience and 
opportunity for ablution from the crowding of their 
dwellings. We fear, however, that personal cleanliness is 
not among the indigenous virtues of our people ; it is the 
result of education. Even among the middle classes, there 
is much deficiency jin this particular. In farm houses, 
the arrangements for washing are usually of the most 
scanty sort, and the habits of no inconsiderable numbers 
of the farmers are not far before the labourers in this 
respect. Nor is this surprising when the nature of their 
avocations is regarded. The farming man rises at four or 
five in the morning, goes immediately to his work, and 
pursues his toilsome labour throughout the day ; he works 
in the open air, and in all weather, returning to his cottage 
at night thoroughly wearied. Does any one who knows 
what rural labour is expect such a man to undertake 
very elaborate ablution? Practically what he might do, 
would be to wash well on the Saturday night or Sunday 
morning, and to a certain extent he does so. For this, 
however, no great space is wanted ; it is the inclination, 
a knowledge of the true value and enjoyment of a clean 
skin, which is absent. This can only be corrected by 
training the young to improved habits, and it ought to 
form an essential part of the discipline of rural schools. 


The Economist 


November 24, 1849 
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Towards a Point-Four Programme 


On November 16th the United Nations 
Assembly adopted unanimously and without abstenti 
rare occurrence—a number of resolutions launching two 
grammes of technical assistance to backward areas. The 
first is one internal to the United Nations, to be financed 
out of its own budget to the tune of $700,000 a year ; the 
second is to be financed by the governments and may run at 
an annual level of between $15 and $20 millions, 


Now that the Assembly’s imprimatur is on the plans, the 
real effort can begin. The chief administrative obstacle in 
the way of effective functioning is undoubtedly the amount 
of overlapping between agencies which seems certain to arise. 
The co-ordination between the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies—the World Bank, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation and the rest—is rather tenuous ; indeed, 
it is reported that the World Bank is not to take part in the 
scheme, preferring its own methods of action and enjoying 
its own sources of funds. There is only a limited supply of 
specialists and technicians available for international work 
and an overlapping of effort would be an unfortunate waste. 
It is not yet clear how it is to be avoided. 


The governmental programme still faces two uncertainties, 
Congress has not yet appropriated the $35 million which 
President Truman called for under his Fourth Point pro- 
gramme. Yet this sum is to provide probably 70 per cent 
of the international programme. The Administration hope 
to see the appropriation through Congress in January, but a 
longer delay is all too likely. Only then will it be possible 
to settle decisively the second uncertainty—the .scale of 
governmental assistance from other than United States 
sources. The powers have not shown any great alacrity in 
responding to President Truman’s lead. The reaction was 
almost negligible compared with the leap into action that 
followed Genera! Marshall’s much vaguer Harvard speech. 
It is still uncertain how much other governments are pre- 
pared to commit themselves to an international scheme ; yet 
if one thing is more certain than any other, it is that any 
marked lack of enthusiasm on their part will be very quickly 
communicated to Congress. 


* x * 


Communists Make Capital in Italy 


The visit of Signor de Gasperi, the Italian Prime 
Minister, to the Sila plateau ‘n Calabria, where land was 
recently seized by the peasents, was an unprecedented 
event. On the one hand, it is reported that no Italian Prime 
Minister, during his term of office, has ever been seen before 
in some of the places he visited. On the other—what is 
equally significant, but possibly more important—it is cer- 
tain that Signor de Gasperi’s journey, in company with his 
Minister of Agriculture, Signor Segni, reflected the grave 
concern felt in Rome at the course events have taken. It 
is, in fact, fair to suppose that they may have three direct 
or indirect consequences. 


First, of course, the Government will do far more net 
only to speed up land reform, particularly in Calabria and 
Sicily where the troubles have occurred, but also to direct 
the flow of Marshall Aid money to those areas. Already, 
in his speeches while on tour, the premier was able to 
his listeners that $750,000 had been made available for the 
construction of roads and other improvements in the Sila 
district. And Mr McClelland, the ECA agricultural repre- 
sentative in Italy, has stated that 25 out of about 100 4 
projects financed out of Marshall funds worth $100 
have begun. Ail this will have some effect, though a modest 
one, in improving the lot of the landless southerners. 

Secondly, there may be a general shaking up of the 
political situation before next spring, when there 1s 10 be 
a large series of municipal elections, and also by stages 
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first elections for the newly created regional administrative 
bodies. The fortunes of the leading political parties are 
therefore likely to be put to the test at an early date, and 
in an atmosphere of heightened political feeling. In par- 
ticular, the Christian Democrats, who dominate the Govern- 
ment, will come in for a good deal of criticism for having 
only toyed with land reform. If conditions at the time of 
these elections are turbulent, it is expected that the tendency 
will be for voters to concentrate on the major parties. But 
apart from the Christian Democrats and the Communists, 
it remains quite uncertain who will be the residual legatee 
for all those who reject either. 


Thirdly, the Communists are likely to exploit the com- 
plaints of the peasants to the full. Already they claim to 
have forced the Government’s hand by their support of the 
demands for land, and it may well be that this will help 
to restore some of their prestige among the industrial work- 
ing classes further north, There has been a tendency of 
recent months for workers to abandon the Communist-led 
CGIL, in favour of either the Catholic or Socialist trade 
union organisations. Of the two, it has been the Catholic 
LCGIL which has been by far the greater alternative attrac- 
tion. But now, if the Christian Democrats lose ground and 
the Socialists fail to gain it in the trade union world, there 
will be every prospect of at least a minor Communist come- 
back. 


Doctors’ Pay 


The Minister of Health has refused the British Medical 
Association’s request for higher remuneration for general 
practitioners on the ground, first, that the facts of the case 
do not justify an increase and, second, that the general 
economic situation precludes any unjustified raising of 
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remuneration anywhere. The association was well aware 
that it had chosen an unpropitious time for its claim to be 
considered, although the claim had been advanced in prin- 
ciple long before devaluation imposed a ban on increases in 
wages and salaries. But it might well have been prepared 
to agree if Mr Bevan had accepted its claim in principle, but 
postponed implementing it till the economic situation 
justified it. 


The claim has, however, been turned down flat. The 
Ministry argues that general practitioners are receiving as a 
group an amount fully equal to the recommendations of the 
Spens Committee, which may well be true if the betterment 
factor allowed for converting the committee’s recommenda- 
tions from 1938 values to postwar values is accepted—2o per 
cent for net incomes and $5 per cent for practice expenses. 
The British Medical Association has never accepted it and 
proposed a betterment factor of 70 per cent on gross 
incomes. It also asked that sources of income outside the 
central pool from which capitation fees are calculated, such 


as mileage money, maternity services and so on, should be- 


ignored in calculations of what the total remuneration of 
general practitioners should be, a request which the Ministry 
has also turned down. 


The association’s reaction to the rejection of its claim has 
still to be made known. One thing does, however, stand 
out. In comparing doctors’ pay today with the Spens Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the Ministry has made no allow- 
ance for the increase in work which the introduction of the 
health service has brought about. Nor has it regarded the 
cost of the general practitioner service in the light of the 
cost of the other items of the health service. General prac- 
titioners, all things considered, come off worse than other 
practitioners. This does not justify higher pay for them 
now, but it might have induced the Ministry to hold out 
some hope of their claim being reconsidered at a later date. 
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Letters to 


The Extreme Centre 


Sm,—When the Greek lady gave me the definition of the 
extreme centre, which you quoted last week, I, too, was en- 
chanted, but on reflection it did not seem to fit British politics. 
We do not want to karn how to liquidate oppositions, but 
we do want to keep our opponents out of office. This requires 
the strength of a national party operating a national machine. 
Of these there are only two, so that if a central policy 1s 
to prevail you must capture cither Transport or Abbey House. 

There is this to be said about the choice. The Socialists 
would have to go through the divorce court. The Con- 
servatives are free to marry, «nd have already made similar 
proposals to your own. For although your unrivalled skill 
im presenting the case for the central policy may make it 
appear new, almost the whole of it has been advanced from 
the Tory benches. 

Conservative economics of 1949 are much nearer your 
economics than Socialist economics. But you cannot come 
down to us off your high fence because you remember days 
that are gone. For example, you write as though none of us 
had learned anything about employment policy since 1931, as 
though the White Paper had never been produced, and Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe had dome no work on monopolies. 

Then you dislike us because we are “still the party of the 
rich.” By and large the rich are the successful, and your 
economics are essentially success-economics. Even if you 
have your Rignano death duties (and I prefer Mr John G. 
Walker’s suggestion) you will still have a society of unequal 
wealth. But surely it is not wealth that is dangerous but the 
abuse of the power that accompanies it, and if you will con- 
cede that political and bureaucratic power is now as gicat a 
temptation as money, then it is the Socialists who are the 
richest, most covetous and illiberal party in the country. 

But leaving party politics on one side, my main criticism 
of your articles is that they raise economics too high in human 
affairs. The question “Why should [ produce more ? ” has 
to be answered before the question “How can I produce 
more?” There are commonly saxd to be three motives for 
work—money, fear of the sack, and some cause outside selfish 
imterests. You accept the desire for money, but in our times 
it is weakened by a preference for leisure, the extension of 
secial security and the burden of taxation. The carrot is on 
the ration. You allow something for fear because you rightly 
say that over-full employment is fatal to efficiency. But you 
would agree that unemployment must be a limited, temporary 
and we hope diminishing concession to human sluggishness. 
The stick has become a twig. 

What then about motives beyond the carrot and the stick ? 
You would agree that it is right to tell the truth. Is it also 
right to work hard? Or is honesty in work something 
different from honesty in words ? Or, to shift the ground a 
little, do you think the British people still care about peace ? 
Ought we to try to make peace, and can we contribute effec- 
tively to peace-making unless we work hard? I wonder if 
productive efficiency is not getting more like happiness—un- 
attainable if pursued for its own sake; and I wonder, wo, 
whether the economists should not take the lead in demanding 
the return of politics and morals to restore life to their 
calculations.—Yours faithfully, Davin Eccies 

House of Commons 


Promise and Fulfilment 


Sir,—Your reviewer puts me before the awkward dilemma 
either to appear as a self-righteous pedant or to accept to be 
regarded as a dispenser of “ palpable untruths.” To avoid 
technical details I enclose some of the documentary material 
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the Editor 


on which the contested statements in my book were based and 
shall confine myself to the essence of the argument. 

Your reviewer does not deny that Britain supplied the 
officers, the money and equipment of Jordan’s army. It is only 
logical that once you supply an army with tanks you will also 
see to it that it gets the petrol to run them. Yet it is on this 
minor point that your reviewer picked his quarrel and obscured 
the issue with a smokescreen of technicalities. He now admits 
that the British-owned Haifa refinery was closed down though 
it had plentiful stocks of crude oil ; that British tankers carried 
off crude oil from Haifa to Tripoli ; that about the time when 
the Iraq Petroleum Company stopped pumping oil to Israd 
it started pumping petrol to Jordan. (It is amusing to note, 
in passing, that your reviewer justifies cutting off Israel from 
fuel by the “force majeure of war” and the simultaneous 
supply of fuel to Jordan as a “response to a natural trade 
demand . . . for the maintenance of civilian as wel] as military 
life”"—sauce for the gander is poison for the goose.) But 
while he thus confirms the substance of my argument, he fights 
a rearguard action on split hairs: there was no “ diversion” 
of oil supplies, he says, because the oil which went to Israel 
was crude, while to Jordan it went refined—a chicanery based 
on a literal interpretation of the word “ diversion.” He further 
solemnly points out that “the Iraq Petroleum Company is not 
Great Britain.” Cross my heart, I never thought it was; I 
said in my book that Britain “saw to it” that the oil was 
delivered to Jordan ; and that she did of course most efficiently. 
The technical means by which this was done are set out in 
detail in the enclosed documents. There remain two minor 
points: (a) your reviewer says “it is not true that any refined 
oil went to Beirut.” It did go; for details see the enclosed 
Israeli Foreign Office Communique of June 16, 1948. (b) Your 
reviewer says that the Israeli Government “ borrowed” the 
machinery of the British-owned Haifa refinery. This ts again 
untrue ; see the enclosed Press Release of July 23, 1948— 
Yours faithfully, ARTHUR KOESTLER 

c/o Macmillans, St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2 


{The documentary material referred to in Mr Koestler’s letter 
consists ef two press releases issued by the Foreign Press Office 
of the Israeli Government im June and July, 1948. They are ex 
parte statements made by a belligerent government in the middle 
of the fighting, and in support of its cause. Moreover, some of 
the statements made in them are at variance with evidence from 
other sources in the possession cf The Economist. We are there- 
fore unable to accept these documents as proving the accuracy of 
Mr Koestler’s version of certain of the events in question, or % 
establishing that it was the deliberate policy of the British Govern- 
ment to starve the Israelis of oil, while supplymg & in unusual 
quantities to the Arabs. According to our information, he is @ 
error on a number of material points, including some of the state- 
ments and inferences in the above letter. 

The documents, however, in our opinion confirm (if it was ever 
in doubt) that Mr Koestler wrote in good faith. It may be that 
the phrase “ palpable exaggerations and untruths” used im our 
original review might be thought to carry an imputation of deliberate 
prevarication. We are satisfied that there was no intention of 
making any such imputation, and the reviewer joims us im apologi+ 
ing to Mr Koestler for the use of words that might be thought © 
suggest it—-Eprror.] 


Nigerians for Moscow ? 


Sm,—At page 1054 of your issue of November 12th, you 
published a short commentary entitled “Nigerians for 
Moscow ?” Permit me to state that it is a hodgepodge of 
half-truths, uatruths, and distortion of truths in six particulars: 

(1) My first name is not “ Nnando” but Nnamdi. 

(2) My organisation is not National Council for Nigeria and 
the Cameroons, but of. 
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(3) The implication that we were invited by Soviet Russia 
or any of its satellites is untrue. The truth is that a British 
organisation (National Council for Civil Liberties) extended 
an invitation to us, in Nigeria, to attend the International 
Conference on Human Rights, to be held in Prague, which 
we accepted, last August. 

(4) The statement that we were to attend the “ International 
Conference on Human Relations ” is completely false. 


(5) The statement that “an extreme splinter group broke 
away from the Nigerian National Federation of Labour” is 
completely false. The truth is that a splinter group broke 
away from the Nigerian Trades Union Congress and formed 
the NNFL. 

(6) The statement that the railway strike was politically 
inspired is completely false. The truth is that it was for 
purely economic reasons that the railway workers struck, 
following their rejection of the awards of the Ian MacDonald 
Arbitration Tribunal of which I was a member. 


If it is the editorial policy of The Economist to encourage 
the disintegration of the British Commonwealth by the pub- 
lication of tendentious matter which is unfounded and highly 
provocative, as should be expected in the irresponsible and 
“yellow” press of Britain, then the Nigerian nationalists 
should thank their stars because such publications are bound 
to engender bitterness and hatred of Britons and British rule 
in Nigeria. 

The leaders of India, Ceylon and Burma were described in 
the British press as “ naked fakirs,” “ jail birds,” “ irresponsible 
agitators,” etc. Today, they are being enfeted by British 
royalty. Now, Malayan nationalists are being described as 
“bandits” and Nigerian nationalists are labelled “ extremists ” 
and “Communists.” We should not be expected to anticipate 
any friendly and sympathetic attitude towards our nationalist 
aspirations from the British press. Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that African leaders, like Nehru, will forget these 
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bitter humiliations. The African elephant never forgets.-- 
Yours faithfully, 


NNAMDI AZIKIWE, 
Member of the Legislative Council of Nigeria 


Financial Talks With Sweden 


Sir,—Referring to your article on the financial talks with 
Sweden in your publication of November 12th, the writer feels 
that it is not the fault of the British exporter that inessential 
British goods have failed to establish themselves in the Swedish 
market. British manufacturers of goods, which are sometimes 
classified as semi-luxury articles, have been, and are, only too 
ready to supply Sweden with large quantities of their first-class 
products. 

A very large number of Swedish importers would be only 
too happy to be permitted to import such goods and offer 
them to their customers. It does give the Swedish importer 
and retail distributor a great deal of prestige when offering 
famous high-class British products. 


It would appear that the Swedish licensing authorities have 
been over-careful in granting licences, and very definitely have 
turned down applications for some British goods which we 
could only in this country classify as essential merchandise. 


A very important point is not the value of import licences 
agreed to in the Treaty, but the value of the applications for 
import licences refused to the importer by the Swedish Board 
of Trade, which may have used an invisible and unmentioned 
price ceiling control. These-rather rigid import controls have 
been used to give support to Swedish competitive domestic 
industry, which is now to some extent producing more goods 
than the home market is likely to be able to consume.—Yours 
faithfully, JAMES BENNETT 

76, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 
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Books and Publications 


Quem vidistis, pastores ? 


“ Christianity and History.” By Herbert Butterfield. Bell. 
146 pages. 7s. 6d. 
Tuts is a curious book. It has the sincerity, charm, and 
persuasiveness of everything which Professor Butterfield writes. 
It is based upon wide study and a deep examination of con- 
science. The book contains many things of great value, and 
yet through it all there runs a thread of wilfulness and irrita- 
tion. Irritation over the “dumbness” of textbooks, dislike 
and suspicion of most writings on fairly recent history. The 
study of ancient history is contrasted favourably with the 
“ hurried, superficial compilations of recent happenings which 
have currency . . . because they happen to be the first in the 
field.” And yet, one asks, do we not owe a considerable debt 
to Thucydides who wrote about “ recent happenings,” and was 
among “the first in the field”? Moreover, do the historians 
who concern themselves with the ancient world in fact escape 
prejudice more often than those who deal with the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries ? 


In spite of his castigations Professor Butterfield allows him- 
self far too many generalisations—for example, about 
Bismarck’s foreign policy, or the treaty of Versailles—which 
must seem to other students of the subject dangerously super- 
ficial. Or again, what is one to make of this passage, following 
a suggestion that not one but two Powers have been struggling 
in the last hundred years or so for the domination of Europe ? 
“If two rival giants are offering an alternate threat to the 
existing order of things on the continent, and if you are 
unwilling to let the two rascals fight it out by themselves, 
choose carefully the time of your intervention in their struggle 
and see that you intervene only in order to save whichever 
of the two it may be from being destroyed by the other.” 
Can this be intended as a serious judgment on the declaration 
of war by Great Britain and France in 1939, and, éf so, could 
there be a greater misrepresentation of the facts? Or, for 
that matter, what has a Machiavellian maxim of this kind to 
do with the study of Christianity in history ? 


The main difficulty, however, in accepting Professor Butter- 
field’s account of the leaven of the Christian religion in history 
lies not in his digressions but in his central theme. His 
“Providence” is too much like Hardy’s President of the 
Immortals, and, at worst, like a cat playing with a mouse. 
Professor Butterfield employs the concept of original sin, 
though he never explains what it is. Owing to this original 
sin, “ Providence” is for ever chastising us. “A God who 
could use even the Philistines in order to chastise His chosen 
people may similarly use us for the purpose of chastening 
Germany, while still reserving for us a terrible judgment later.” 
If God “uses” men in this cold, ruthless way, if children are 
born into the world to be “used” as instruments of this 
type of Grand Design, then one reader at least is on the side, 
not of Professor Butterfield’s Deity, but of the sad choruses in 
Swinburne’: “ Atalanta.” 


Although he is haunted by a grim Jehovah, Professor 
Butterfield turns in the end to the Gospels rather than to the 
prophets, and here he is far more convincing and free from 
petulance. Nevertheless, he evades the most perplexing 
question. He agrees that, if Christianity is a historical religion, 
the validity of the claims of the Christian Church must rest 
on historical evidence. One cannot employ Indian rope trick 
methods about the “tradition”; at all events, these methods 
cannot satisfy the historian. Professor Butterfield gives only 
seventeen pages to this problem of the evidence, and much 
of what he says in the chapter has the ring of special pleading. 

In this final question it is playing with the issues to talk 


about clever doctrinaires who cannot see truths open to the 
simple. The assessment of historical evidence, as Professor 
Butterfield of course agrees, is a task which requires 

training and experience ; the fact that some scholars are fools 
does not mean that an untrained man of noble mind can settle 
problems of textual criticism. The problem of interpreting the 
evidence in the New Testament about the “ historical Jesus” 
is supremely difficult; a western European cannot even 
approach it apart from countless associations with his own 
childhood and with the greatest poetry and art of 

centuries. A reviewer who has no solution of the problem 
ought not to reproach anyone else for a failure to solve it 
Nevertheless, when Professor Butterfield tells us to “hold 
fast to Christ, and for the rest be totally uncommitted,” we 
may remember the strange, tragic undercurrent of irony in the 
words of the liturgy for Christmas morning: “Quem vidistis, 
pastores? Dicite, annunciate nobis in terris quis apparuit ?” 


Without Rancour 


« Ack-Ack.” By General Sir Frederick Pile, GCB, DSO, 
MC. Harrap. 398 pages. 18s. 


Despite the fact that the second world war has engendered 
nothing like the rancour which followed on the first, it is 
natural and inevitable that the important figures involved 
should want to render their own account. This General Pile 
has done most successfully. “ Ack-Ack” is not a literary 
masterpiece, but it accomplishes a difficult feat—to explain 
the complexities of the task which confronted Anti-Aircraft 
Command before and throughout the war and of the way 
in which it was confronted. This is not an easy thing to 
do: successful anti-aircraft defence depends primarily upon 
intelligent organisation and anticipation of the enemy’s in- 
tentions, and of effective co-operation with a multitude of 
civil and service authorities. There are few set battles 
to enlarge the comprehension or quicken the blood of 
the inexpert reader, and if his understanding sometimes fails 
among the mysteries of 3.7s and 4.5s, GL predictors or Stiffkey 
sticks, he can be assured that General Pile has made it much 
clearer than anyone else could have done. 


General Pile occupied a unique position among the senior 
commanders, being concerned with the protection of the 
ordinary citizenry and exposed to their interference and 
criticism. As he says, “The difficulties of a Commander-in- 
Chief trying to fight a battle within earshot of the Houses of 
Parliament, to which, in our modern democracy, everyone in 
the country can appeal, are very great.” But he kept his 
temper and his sense of humour, despite the fact that “From 
the earliest days of rearmament right to the end of 1940 those 
responsible for siting the guns were constantly hampered by 
the protests of those who found their amenities threatened oF 
their privileges infringed.” 

General Pile’s shafts are reserved for those in authority m 
Westminster and Whitehall (particularly in the War Office, and 
much less so in the Air Ministry) who could not or would 
not see the importance of an adequate air defence of Great 
Britain, who resisted technical and scientific improvements, 
or who preferred to drop great but difficult men like Dowding 
in the interests of a quiet life. The gradual overcoming of 
personal and impersonal obstacles, the improvements in dis- 
position and technique, often achieved only after pitched 
battles in Whitehall, is well told. It is very much to be 
that if war returns, with the vastly increased problems ¢ 
by the atomic threat, Britain’s air defences will be in the 
hands of men of General Pile’s calibre. 
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An American Journalist on Russia 
«Stalin and Co.” By Walter Duranty, Secker and Warburg. 


London. 252 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Mr Duranty’s theme is the story of the Politburo and the 
men who now compose it. There is a section reviewing the 
career of each of the Poktburo members, and an amount of 
miscellaneous material on Soviet affairs in general. Every- 
body, of course, would like to know the truth about the Polit- 
puro, and Mr Duranty would like to tell it to us; but Mr 
Duranty is no more admitted to the councils of that publicity- 
shy body than anybody else is. Certainly he has a good know- 
ledge of the Soviet press, he has been a correspondent in 
Moscow for many years and has interviewed a minority of 
the people he describes. Drawing mainly on Soviet publica- 
tions and on his own experience he has compiled some notes 
and made some surmises; but these do not amownt to a 
satisfying or full account of the Politburo. Like any book 
that promises to enlighten us om the Russian question, this will 
pique the reader’s curiosity; but ke many other books of 
its kind it will leave him still asking questions. 

What is useful abour Mr Duranty’s offering is that # does 
collect together what few facts are known about the members 
of the Politburo, particularly about the lesser known ones, and 
the student of Soviet affairs will find these chapters useful for 
reference. There is an imteresting analysis in the chapter 
describing how the Politburo has kept the army under its 
control; and the postscript on the recent changes in the 
Politburo is worthy of attention. For the rest Mr Duranty 
supplements the scanty material (not scanty through any fault 
of his, admittedly) om bis proper subject by discursions and 
by personal reminiscence, in all of which there is little that 
could not be found better set forth elsewhere. 


Much material from Soviet sources is accepted quite 
uncritically in the book. The fault is met when the author 
describes the careers of the Politburo members, as for instance 
when he says that Lenin chose Stakin “to carry the red torch 
in Russia after the Revolution of 1905-7,” that is at a time 
when Stalin was a minor figure in the Transcaucasian revolu- 
tionary movement. In the section on foreign affairs the fault 
#s even more glaring. Here Mr Duranty tries to show the 
point of view and the good intentions of “ the Russians” by 
pouting to the various pacts which they have concluded ; 
but the value of these pacts is hardly what is suggested. The 
pact of friendship with Czechoslovakia, which is given as an 
example of “ Russian” goodwill, by no means prevented the 
imposition of an unwanted communist government on the 
Czech people ; the 1945 Sino-Soviet pact, also cited, did not 
prevent the Soviet Union supporting and ultimately recog- 
nising the Chinese Communists who overthrew the Chinese 
government which signed the pact ; and it can hardly be said 
of the pact with Jugoslavia that it was “not protested by 
either party.” The “ mutually advantageous ” Soviet-Swedish 
trade agreement, the “ mutual assistance” in Eastern Europe, 
and Stalin’s pledge to support UNO are other points 
susceptible of challenge. Im discussing foreign affairs and 
elsewhere the author speaks of “the Russians” doing this and 
that, and this loose identification is typical of the book. In 
fact the Russians do not initiate the Politburo’s course of action 
any more than the British. 


Tributes to a Great Teacher 


“Essays in British and Irish History.” In honour of James 
Eadie Todd. Edited by T. W. Moody, H. A. Cronne and 
D. B. Quinn. Frederick Muller. 336 pages. 215. 


THE late James Eadie Todd was Proféssor of Modern History 
in the Queen’s University of Belfast from 1919 to 1945. During 
this period he completely revolutionised the teaching of history 
inthe University. He built up, from small foundations, a school 
of history, the quality of which can be judged by the collection 
of essays contributed by sixteen of his former students, inctud- 
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ing the three professors of history who have edited the collec- 
tion. Todd brought a liberal, ind@pendent and scholarly 
approach to the swhject which enabled the history school. in 
Queen’s University to escape unsmirched from the violent 
political and sectarian passions that raged in Ulster at the time, 
Indeed, it is a promising omen for the future of Irish unity 
that the renaissance in Irish historical studies has ignored Parti- 
tion. Belfast and Dublin have co-operated harmoniously and 
successfully. The collection of essays written in honour of Todd 
ranges over a very wide field. Nine of them are devoted to 
Ireland. New light is thrown on some of the great figures of 
Irish history. Mr J. C. Beckett shows that Swift’s record as 
an ecclesiastical statesman was marred by political prejudices 
and personal animosities. Miss Teresa O’Connor finds in the 
conflict between Flood and Grattan the seeds of the rising of 
1798. In the concluding essay Professor Moody examines the 
relations between Devoy, Davitt and Parnell in the years 
1878-79 which led to the foundation of the Land League and 
the union of the agrarian and nationalist movements which, 
under Parnell’s leadership, had such momentous consequences. 


Keynes for Students 


“The Economics of J. M. Keynes.” By Dudley Dillard- 


Lockwood. 351 pages. 18s. 


PROFESSOR DILLARD’S restatement and appraisal ef Keynesian 
economics appears to have three related but distinguishable 
aims. He sets out the general theory, complete with its owa 
special vocabulary (a task very properly left alone by purveyors 
of really simple versions) in relation to classical economics ; 
he translates it into terms of policy, applied in concrete circum- 
stances by concrete institutions ; and he carries on, and applies, 
its conclusions to today’s circumstances of inflation and 
universal funny-money, circumstances diametrically opposite 
to those in which the theory was first conceived. The part of 
the book in which this is accomplished has a particular 
value in that a disproportionate amount of Keynesian inter- 
pretation has been—to some extent and for practical purposes 
—vitiated by the assumption that the task of policy would 
always and in all circumstances be the maintenance of invest- 
ment and the sustaining of demand, never the curbing of 
demand and the rationing of investment. Keynes’ followers, 
in fact, have paid him the dubious compliment of assuming that 
the application of his precepts could never be entirely success- 
ful. Professor Dillard’s specific examples are mostly, though not 
exclusively, American, and his public m England is unlikely 
to be large, but students and teachers of economics will find 
his book useful. 


David and Goliath 


*‘ Maintaining Competition : Requisites of a Governmen- 
tal Policy.” By Corwin D. Edwards. New York. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 318 pages. 22s. 6d. 

ON the evidence of this closely argued and incisive book, the 
Federal Trade Commission is fortunate in enjoying Mr 
Edwards’s services. He is not only an acknowledged authority 
on the problems of monopoly and competition, but an 
experienced giant-killer, since he drew up the plan for de- 
concentrating Japanese industrial monopolies. Unlike many 
other experts, he is not content to trace—and bewail—the 
circles that big business runs round the Government’s 
economic policemen, and the gap between the aims of anti- 
trust policy and its achievements over the past 60 years. 


The United States has gone further than any other country 
in attempting to preserve and enforce business competition. 
Mr Edwards believes it should go much further, and submits 
a blueprint for the changes in the law, its theory, and its 
administration which he believes are necessary if the whole 
anti-trust battle is not to be lost. No unreconstructed free 
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enterpriser, Mr Edwards believes in planning and control, but 
where business is left free, he would insist that the competitive 
regulator do its job without hindrance. The prime requisite 
of a competitive policy, in his view, is that excessive size of 
businesses should not be tolerated. And excessive size is 
defined as growth beyond the point necessary to achieve 
maximum efficiency of operation. This is a theoretical revo- 
lution in a country which has long accepted the maxim that 
“size in itself is no offence,” but that attention should be 
concentrated on the abuses that size makes possible. It would 
zlso need a practical revolution to put the new doctrine into 
effect, along with proposals for discouraging further ele- 
phantiasis. One might compare Mr Edwards to a David 
reflecting that Goliath would present no problem were he 
half his size, and if the anti-trust authorities were not now 
trying to dissolve such industrial Goliaths as the DuPont 
Company and the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company—the 
great chain food stores. The latter is already bombarding the 
housewife with claims that it is its low price policy which 
has drawn the Government lightning. Few housewives will 
ever read—let alone understand—Mr Edwards’s point that 
possession of the power to coerce competitors and to exploit 
consumers, even if it is not employed overtly, constitutes 
evidence of undesirable concentration of economic power. 


Americans have a human liking for eating their cake and 
having it, too, for regarding “big business” with obstinate 
suspicion while enjoying its fruits, for paying lip service to 
competition while exempting many groups from it. Mr 
Edwards discusses and condemns the exemptions granted to 
foreign traders, insurance companies, groups of agricultural 
processors and producers, and to retailers under resale price 
maintenance. He would like to eliminate the abuses which 
have grown up around the exemption of co-operatives. Labour 
unions present a harder case; Mr Edwards concludes, after 
some struggle with himself, that unions should be subjected to 
the anti-trust laws only when their activities threaten com- 
mercial competition. On patents he has much of interest to 
say concerning this grant of monopoly power and the research 
it is expected to stimulate, which will grieve patent lawyers 
and their clients. And, finally, he analyses the relations 
between the competitive policy and economic planning, and 
finds no difficulty in reconciling them, save where planning is 
a cloak for private control (as under the NRA or in many 
“health and safety” ordinances) or where it is excessively 
detailed. 


This is a well-planned, exhaustive and authoritative tour of 
what to most non-American readers must still seem the jungle 
of American anti-trust law and business practice. Mr 
Edwards’s critics will, of course, say that, as on most con- 
ducted tours, the tourist sees only what he is meant to see ; 
that the author glosses over many difficulties and exaggerates 
the ability of a democratic Government—if it is to remain 
democratic—to make and enforce sound decisions on business 
policy and the economic climate. 
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The Grass Roots 


“From This Foundation.” By Thomas Brackley. Haryilj 
Press. 190 pages. 7s. 6d. 

BEHIND statistics, charts and social generalisations there are 
people ; solid, unassimilable individuals, linked in families and 
neighbourhoods, grouped by tastes, conventions, and common 
habits of earning and living, but still unique. Mr Thomas 
Brackley’s “From This Foundation” is a loving, keenly 
observed, densely worked study of the sociologist’s raw material, 
the interwoven individual lives of the group. His subject is 
a smallish Midland town through the passing of the sea 
the human relationships, habits, and human foibles and 
grandeurs of a loosely related group of neighbours. He 
describes their houses, shops and cinema, the prams and the 
games of their children ; he evokes the taste of strong tea and 
beer, the smell of train smoke, the sound of dustbin lids 
rattling on a windy night, and weaves the whole into a remark. 
ably living and significant picture. 


His style, which is deliberately wrought, poetic, and rather 
reminiscent (as is, indeed, the whole plan of the work) of 
Mr Henry Williamson’s “ Village Book,” is not likely to please 
everyone ; but it is worth putting up with the somewhat 
strained vocabulary and the too precious cadences for the sake 
of the affection, humour and sympathetic insight which mn 
through the book, together with something which one can only 
call a reverence for life. If one could wish for Mr Brackley 
more literary restraint, one could certainly wish for sociologists 
and economists his eye and his human sensitiveness. 


Shorter Notices 


“ The Annual Register 1948.” Edited by Ivison Macadam. 
assisted by Hugh Latimer. Longman’s. 490 pages. 42s 


Tuts is the 190th year of publication of a volume which has 
had such famous editors as Burke. Its method of arrange- 
ment is to divide the events of the year into a series of essays by 
distinguished contributors. As a reference book for the contemporary 
it is for this reason not very good, but it fulfils the function of its 
189 predecessors—that of providing a base from which future 
historians can build an understanding of the year’s events. 


“Introduction to the Study of Economics.” By Henry 
Smith. 222 pages. 1os. 6d. 


THE perfect introduction to the study of economics badly needs 
writing ; but it is not written yet. Mr. Smith’s shot at this elusive 
target has certain respectable merits; he is logical, up-to-date, 
possessed of a sense of historical perspective, scrupulous in his 
avoidance of the slapdash on the one hand and the esoteric on the 
other. He is, however, a good deal harder to follow than many 
authors catering for more advanced readers, so much so, indeed, as 
to scare off the general reader or independent student for whom 
his book appears to be intended; while his arrangement of his 
subject matter in six massive chapters and a decidedly unorthodox 
sequence makes it an awkward supplement to class work or lecture 
course. The Appendix, on the use of geometry in economics, 
should be a real lifesaver to those beginners whom indifference 
curves and similar devices afflict with a Laocéon complex. 
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HUMAN ACTION 


by LUDWIG VON MISES 


A basic, systematic study of the manifold activities of human beings 
in search of food and shelter and the variety of goods they come to 
need ; it is, m fact, a philosophy of economics based on a lifetime of 
original writings and research by an outstanding writer and thinker. 
From American reviews : 

“If any single book can turn the ideological tide that has been 
running in recent years so heavily towards statism, socialism and 
totalitarianism, ‘Human Action’ is that book.” —Newsweek, 

“Certainly this book will have great influence if it finds its 
‘way where it ought to be, on the bookshelf of. every thinking 
man. Logic may be slow yeast but it works incessantly.”— 


Wall Street Journal. 
wim HODGE & CO. LTD.—— 





Notable Books 


T. Balogh: The Dollar Crisis. 15/- 
Sir John Clapham: A Concise Economic History 

of Britain. (Up to 1759). 12/6 
Geoffrey Gorer and The People of Great Russia. 
John Rickman : A Psychological Study. 10/6 


Seymour E. Harris: Economic Planning. The Plans 
of Fourteen Countries. 


E, Lipson : The Growth of English Society. 2l/- 
Postage extra. 

The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd., 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C2. 
West End Branch : 30a, Bury Street, St, James’s, S.W-1, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Sharing the Surpluses 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE controversial subject on the agenda for this week’s 

meeting of the Food and Agriculture Organisation is 
the proposal to distribute world surpluses of staple crops 
through an organisation known as the International Com- 
modity Clearing House. This scheme, discussed in The 
Economist of October 1st and November 5th, is designed to 
channel surpluses from countries in which they appear to 
those which cannot find the dollars to pay for them, and to 
even needier nations which cannot afford the full market 
price. It would also authorise barter deals and the accumula- 
tion of stocks in time of plenty to protect consumers in 
periods of shortage. 


The chief opposition to this plan will come from the 
United States, also the chief source of the surpluses. In 
the preliminary discussions in Washington, departmental 
counsels were divided. The State Department and the 
Treasury opposed the plan and, when the conference opened 
on Monday, they had carried their point, over the opposition 
of the Department of Agriculture. The departments 
primarily interested in foreign affairs pointed out that most, 
if not all, of the present and prospective surpluses are 
American, and that in fact, therefore, the proposal is to 
establish an international agency to dispose of US goods. 


This they feel to be undesirable, partly because the 
accumulation of new debts in soft currencies would make it 
even harder; eventually, to re-establish the convertibility of 
those currencies. Moreover, if the surpluses were dis- 
tributed through an international organisation, the United 
States would lose the political advantage to be gained from 
making food and fibre available to deficit areas. Distribution 
through ECA, they believe, has served US purposes better 
than did distribution through Unrra ; and an arrangement 
for other areas, parallel to that for Western Europe, might 
not be impossible under the Fourth Point programme for 
technical aid and capital investment. 


A similarly unenthusiastic view is taken of barter arrange- 
ments, both in theory, as representing a type of exchange 
it is desirable to get away from, and as a practical matter, 
because certain tentative efforts in this direction have come 
to nothing. The suggested exchange of American wheat 
for Indian manganese has run into problems of timing: the 
Indians want the wheat now, but since they are already 
finding dollar purchasers for all their present output of 
manganese, enlarged facilities and several years’ time would 
be required before India could carry out its share of the 
bargain. 

Despite this reasoning, the official position of the US 
delegation is almost certain to be attacked by influential 

tic groups. All three of the major farm organisations 
are thought to favour the ICCH. The Farmers’ Union, 
Whose attitude is always close to that of Mr Brannan, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has already declared its support ; 
and the National Grange and the American Farm Bureau 
tion are expected to go on record in favour of the 
. The disagreement over ICCH between the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and the State Department is a difference 
between officials eager to use all available means to con- 
solidate the international political position of the United 
States, and officials concerned to secure the orderly, long- 
term marketing of farm surpluses which, if not orderly, are 
at any rate likely to be long-term. 


® 


The farm pressure for favourable consideration of the 
FAO plan will be tempered, however, by the new attitude 
toward surpluses in the staple commodities, noticeable among 
experts in the field in recent months. No one doubts that 
surpluses are going to accumulate in the United States. Few 
people take very seriously the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
hastily passed by the departing Congress ; its revision early 
in the new year is universally expected. But similarly, few 
people expect whatever legislation is actually applied to next 
year’s crops and livestock, or to those of the seasons imme- 
diately following, to have more than a moderate, and 
temporarily discouraging, effect on farm output. The 
increase of a third in the volume of American farm produc- 
tion which occurred during the war years is surely going to 
be further enhanced as the existing results of research are 
more widely applied, and as new experiments pass the 
testing stage. 


But the agricultural economists are far from sure that 
this added output should be regarded as a burden. While 
the curve of American farm production has risen, the 
American population has also grown. The surpluses which 
accumulated during the final years of the nineteen-thirties 
proved exceedingly useful after the outbreak of war. And 
there is the weather to consider. The tendency to scan the 
sky for the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand grew on 
agricultural economists during the Biblical seven good years 
that smiled on American fields during the war, and that have 
now become nine. Many of the scanners of the sky 
remember 1934 and 1936 when, week by week, as the 
droughts of those seasons spread and deepened, they calcu- 
lated what the parched and baked sterility of the normally 
fruitful Mid-west and Great Plains areas meant in shortages, 
in rising prices, in sacrificed herds. Even more recently, 
they saw that the 1947 maize crop, the shortest on record, 
coming at a moment of depleted reserves, caused cattle and 
hog raisers to liquidate their herds, and set the stage for the 
subsequent rise in meat prices. 


Consequently, the fact that on October 1, 1949, maize 





‘**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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stocks were at the record level of 815,376,000 bushels, and 
the prospect that the carry-over may reach a total of a billion 
bushels by next October, are not taken as signs of disaster. 
Wheat has the protection of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and stocks on July 1, 1949, at 293 million bushels, 
were in any case far below the record 630,775,000 of 1942. 
Cotton and tobacco present more perplexing problems, but 
the carry-over on August Ist of §,287,000 bales of cotton 
was much less than the 13,033,000 bales of 1939. Tobacco 
supplies, on the other hand, are pressing on a record carry- 
over, from last year’s marketing season, of 3,003,000,000 
pounds. 


If, in the legislation which is actually applied to next year’s 
output, the stipulations in the 1949 Act, governing the dis- 
posal of surpluses, are not repealed, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation must first offer them to the Munitions Board 
for use in barter deals in return for strategic materials ; it 
can then give them away at home for the use of the school 
lunch programme, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, federal, state 
and local welfare agencies, and private welfare organisations, 
in that order. When this list is exhausted, if there are still no 
takers, the surpluses can be disposed of abroad. 


To some extent, therefore, the tendency is to draw the line 
at which farm commodities are regarded as surplus higher 
than it has been drawn before. For producers of perishables 
whose output exceeds demand at remunerative prices, the 
outlook is clearly Iess bright than for producers of storable 


- goods. The former must rely on a continued high level of 


consumer incomes and their own ingenuity in presenting 
perishable goods in a wide enough variety of attractive forms 
to attract the consumer’s dollar. As the new crop seasons 
come around, producers of more commodities will be asked 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to accept acreage allotments, 
and those that already have acreage allotments will be asked 
to vote for marketing quotas. These measures will put a 
partial brake on output, but the cycle of such restraints, 
in the past, has been a short one; their costs have soon 
reached a level that persuaded Congress to scrap the pro- 
gramme and start afresh. If, in another two years, no wars 
and no bad weather have come along to cut down present 
rates of accumulation, the basic non-perishable commodities 
will be straining to the bursting point the bag the Commodity 
Credit Corporation holds—and in an election year. 


More Men, More Years 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF} 


FoRECASTS made in advance of the coming census indicate 
that the population of the United States will reach 150 
million by 1950. This means that it will have doubled in 
the first half of the twentieth century, an achievement due 
neither to a change in the birthrate (which has been declin- 
ing, except for wartime exuberance, since 1900), nor to 
immigration (which has been small since 1920), but to the 
continued fall in death rates, which has occurred not only 
in America but in all English-speaking countries and in most 
of Western Europe, during this century.* The phenomenon 
is no longer one of people pouring in from other lands, but 
one of Americans living longer and enjoying better health 
than their parents and grandparents. The added years con- 
stitute one of the great scientific achievements of an age 
more famed for killing men than for keeping them alive. 


__ # See tables im “ Length of Life,” by Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the 
gn Life Imsurance Company. Ronald Press. New 
ork, 1949, 
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They also pose problems which are being recogni 


although slowly, and by few of the newly blessed, as perhaps 
more difficult than those already solved. 


The basic methods by which the individual’s life has 
been lengthened are roughly the same everywhere, but each 
country shows its own peculiarities. Certain diseases, which 
were common and dangerous throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have become rare through the discovery and use of 
materials and methods that cure them, alleviate them, or 
prevent their occurrence. Those who used to die of them 
now live to die of something else later on. Infants and 
children were the first to benefit, then those of middle years, 
Deaths from the ordinary diseases of childhood—typhoid, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 


MAIN CAUSES OF DEATH 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1947 





Source > American Cancer Seciety 





cough, diarrhea and enteritis—fell by more than go per 
cent between 1860 and 1945 in Massachusetts, as in England 
and Wales. 


In the United States, where government aid for medicine 
and medical research is new and small, the credit for this 
achievement is shared between privately endowed research 
centres, samitary engimeers and public health experts, 
scientists in academic and commercial laboratories, and a 
public whose curiesity, not to say gullibility, have been 
noticed by every traveller. In earlier days it was not only 
the settled eastern seaboard which had to be reached with 
mew remedies and new methods, but the streams of immi- 
grants and the scattered communities farther west. Popular 
journalism helped by presenting scientific discoveries a 
flamboyantly as though they were ecarthquakes—as, indeed, 
they may be. Life insuramce companies have, for at least 
two decades, spent millions of dollars on advertisements 
which tell people how to live longer by staying well. Teachers 
of physical education, beauty experts, sellers of refrigerators 
(to keep food from spoiling and poisoning its eaters) and of 
fur coats (to keep women from catching pneumonia), all 
invoke the latest discovery to prove their point and sell 
their product. In consequence, a conglomerate population, 
which inherited all the medical superstitions of Europe, Asi 
and Africa, is now fairly well persuaded that science can 
do anything, if given time. In some instances, especially 
where health can be linked with beauty or with populamity, 
it has even been possible to convince the public that the 
prevention of illness, through proper diet, proper sleep, early 
medical attention, is cheaper than its cure. 


In all this progress the United States claims few primaty 
discoveries. Its most important contribution, in this a 
other fields, lies in the recognition and adaptation of scientific 
advances wherever made, in the public alertness which 
creates an immediate market for new preducts, in the man 
facturing skill which adapts these products to the exigenci 
of mass production. At times this public alertness outpasts 
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the drug manufacturer. Thanks to interest in the accounts 
of new discoveries and new developments, the demand 
for such marvels as cortisone (reported from the Mayo clinic 
to bring almost complete relief to rheumatoid arthritics) has 
forced the beleaguered makers to ration the small supply. 


* 


More, perhaps, than anyone else does the American 
believe what scientists tell him, and assume that it will pay 
him to act accordingly. A willingness to experiment is part 
of his daily attitude. He recognises that it is wise to go to 
his doctor for a regular check-up; he will even spend a 
week-end in a hospital for a more thorough examination, 
without assuming that this means the end. He has no 
government health insurance, but voluntary group insurance 
has become increasingly popular as medical and hospital 
costs have risen. 

Applying his scientific convictions to his daily life, the 
American wants his loaf of bread wrapped in paper and 
sealed against dirt, his house screened against disease- 
carrying flies and mosquitoes. He wants his restaurants, 
cheap or expensive, to be supervised by city and state 
inspectors who insist that the handling of food shall be clean, 
the food of a quality that meets sanitary standards, the dirty 
plates properly washed and sterilised after every using. The 
paper towel on which he wipes his hands, the paper cup 
from which he drinks in office or factory, the paper tissue 
he carries instead of a handkerchief when attacked by the 
common cold, are all expendable in the service of health— 
prepared for a single using and then destroyed. 

The prevailing assumption that science, given time and 
public co-operation, can banish from American life all the 
ills which have afflicted the flesh at other times and places 
does not come cheap. The nation’s bill for medical services 
and supplies in 1942 was $3.7 billion—about $100 per 
family. The country is spending huge sums in medical 
research, most of it privately contributed ; cancer research 
alone takes $25,000,000 every year, yet the incidence of the 
disease is increasing because the populace is longer-lived. 
The leading causes of death today, apart from accidents and 
violence, are the degenerative diseases—cancer, heart disease, 
cerebral haemorrhage—hard to treat and harder to cure. No 
one yet knows how infantile paralysis is caused or carried, 
little is known of the ways of viruses or of bacteriological 
toxins. Tensions produced by living at the machine’s pace 
take their toll of nerves and minds ; psycho-somatic ailments 
result from social maladjustment and prove harder to deal 
with than was yellow fever. The common cold still plays 
its wintry part, though a new remedy tried by the Navy has 
just been announced and news of it has already reached 
the taxi-driver level. 


Optimists expect such stubborn ailments to yield in time. 
t they prefer not to see are the economic and social 
costs of medical victories. The winning of more years for 
more men has shifted the proportions between the various 
age groups. The middle group which does the working and 
earning is not increasing in size, but its burdens are ; ‘t 
Must support those younger people whose dependent youth 
is lengthened, and those older ones who do not die as soon 
ter retiring as their parents did. Labour’s demands for 
Pensions are only the latest evidence of this. Even more 
ing are the problems that come with prolonging life 
after sight, hearing and mind have begun to go. Modern 
Pretensions of immortality on earth have resulted in a new 
“lence, geriatrics, which studies the physical ailments of 
the aged. Their economic needs also require study. 
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American Notes 
After the Marshall Plan 


The annual migration of American legislators which has 
become a feature of the postwar world is once more with us. 
From Guam to Sweden, from Spain to Alaska, the voice of 
the Congressman is heard in foreign lands—not always 
cooing like the turtle dove. Senator Thomas has had sharp 
things to say of the Swedes, who he considers did not roll 
out a sufficient yardage of red carpet for his visit ; a few days 
later, by urging aid to Spain, he succeeded in ruffling French 
feathers. In fact, the speed of Senator Thomas’s flight may 
give the impression of more Congressmen than are actually 
on the wing ; this year a considerable number eschewed what 
the American press always likes to call “foreign junkets ” in 
order to catch up on their homework for next year’s elections. 


More disturbing to European officials has been the joyful 
conclusion of members of a Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee, as they whirled through one capital after another, 
that European recovery has been so striking that further aid 
is unnecessary. It has long been recognised that the third 
appropriation for Marshall aid would be difficult to extract 
from a Congress faced with a heavy budget deficit. Mr 
Hoffman’s demand for more speed in the economic integra- 
tion of Europe was accompanied by a hint that, without some 
spectacular progress in this direction, Congress may hesitate 
to appropriate even the reduced sum—perhaps between 
$2.5 and $3 billion—which the ECA is expected to request 
for next year in a few months’ time, 


* 


The risk, of course, is that Mr Hoffman may merely have 
made a gift to ECA’s enemies in Congress of a yardstick 
against which they can measure Europe’s supposed failures. 
But the Administration shows signs of placing less reliance 
in future on Congressional appropriations to solve the 
economic problems of Western Europe, though both Mr 
Hoffman and Mr Acheson have suggested that foreign aid, 
on a reduced scale, may be necessary after 1952. This is not 
because the Administration is disillusioned with the Marshall 
plan but, on the contrary, because it has succeeded, in two 
years instead of four, in doing what it was expected to do— 
revive European production. The obstinate problem of the 
dollar deficit and trade distortion requires other remedies: 
lower costs and better salesmanship in Europe, and a radical 
alteration in the North American attitude toward imports. 


The campaign to convince American opinion of the 
urgency of increasing imports by $2 billion a year or more 
has already been launched by Mr Hoffman and Mr Acheson, 
on the basis of the Taylor report. There are four main 
avenues of attack on the “unbalanced state of American 
trade”: a third round of tariff negotiations in February, 
1950, legislation to clear a way through the jungle of customs 
procedure, a campaign to increase American tourist expendi- 
tures, and, finally, the repeal of legislation requiring the 
government to “ Buy American.” Whether Congress, how- 
ever much it grumbles at the direct costs of foreign aid, will 
swallow the Administration’s alternative remains to be seen. 
Businessmen and members of unions have votes, as well as 
taxpayers, and by next year ECA may appear an even more 
attractive outlet for domestic surpluses than it does today. 


* * * 


Trouble on the Waterfronts 


The strike of ships’ officers in the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports has been postponed, for the third time, until Decem- 
ber 16th. Only about 2,000 masters, mates and pilots are 
involved, but other unions belonging to the American 
Federation of Labour are pledged to support them ; a strike 
would therefore hold up almost all shipping on the east 
coast. The trade unions are as anxious as the employers 
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to avoid this, since unemployment amongst seamen is already 
causing concern, with from four to twenty men applying for 
each job offered. As the result of wartime expansion, there 
are now nearly twice as many seamen available as there 
were before the war, to man a merchant fleet already little 
larger than it was then, and still shrinking. This situation 
is at the root of the dispute with the ships’ officers, who 
are demanding that they be hired in rotation, apart from 
captains and first officers, so that jobs may be shared fairly 
among them. The shipping companies insist that they must 
be free to select their officers, who have full responsibility 
for the ships when at sea. 


A seamen’s strike is also threatening in the Pacific ports, 
where negotiations have been going on for three months 
over a new contract involving wage increases and a welfare 
scheme. Another strike might be a knock-out blow for 
west coast shipping firms, still dazed by last year’s lengthy 
stoppage in San Francisco and this summer’s blockade of 
Hawaii. Mr Harry Bridges, head of the Longshoremen’s 
Union, was responsible for both these strikes. He is now on 
trial in San Francisco for perjury, allegedly committed by 
denying his membership of the Communist Party when he 
was naturalised in 1945. Previous attempts to prove this 
have failed, but the Government now claims to have new 
evidence and is confident of deporting Mr Bridges to his 
native Australia. 


x 


If it succeeds, it will deserve the gratitude of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organisations, since Mr Bridges is one 
of the most troublesome of the fellow-travellers which the 
CIO is now determined to eject. If he were absent his 
longshoremen’s hearts might grow fonder of the CIO’s right- 
wing head, Mr Murray. But another CIO leader, Mr 
Curran of the National Maritime Union, of east coast 
seamen, is now finding that it is not easy to make Commu- 
nism lie down and die. The NMU was amongst the first 
unions to challenge and frustrate party-line infiltration 
and Mr Curran, as he thought, finally finished the 
Communists off in September. But last week his 
New York headquarters were besieged, and his lieutenants 
assaulted, by a mob of seamen led by, if not entirely com- 
posed of, the left wing elements which had supposedly been 
buried two months before. Violence is no novelty to this 
union, or to Mr Curran, and with the help of the police he 
had the situation under control in three days. But dis- 
satisfaction with Mr Curran’s methods, both within the 
union and when dealing with the shipping companies, gave 
the rebels some of their strength, and will give them more if 
unemployment continues to grow amongst seamen. 


* x * 


Blowing Up the Budget 


Last week the guardian angels of the national solvency 
—Mr Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury and Mr Pace, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget—put a bomb under 
the national budget which may blow sky-high that already 
shaky temple of financial orthodoxy. In statements prepared 
for the Joint Congressional Committee studying monetary, 
credit and fiscal policy, they made it clear that they neither 
expected nor desired a balanced budget. Mr Pace went so 
far as to imply that the national economy would not suffer 
if the Government’s expenditure permanently exceeded its 
income. Belief in the necessity of balancing the budget 
each year was of course lost long ago, but now faith is 
apparently also weakening in the modern dogma of a com- 
pensatory, or cyclical, budget, which supposedly piles up 
reserves in good years to balance deficits in bad ones. Mr 
Snyder and Mr Pace confessed that the automatic changes 
in policy, on which this system is based, were not in their 
opinion practicable and that Congress can not escape a 
detailed examination of the budget each year. 
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In discharging its responsibility this year, Con 

to the deficit (now expected to reach $5.5 billion} by aed 
the President more than the $42 billion he had a for 
Mr Truman has said that he is drawing up next year. 
budget even more tightly than he did this year’s, in order 
to forestall possible Congressional cuts. But even in the 
unlikely event of Senator Douglas’s inducing Congress to 
make its own contribution in the form of lower mail subsidies 
and smaller public works appropriations, reductions jp 
existing expenditure are unlikely to counteract the cost of 
new Fair Deal enterprises. Mr Truman is still talking of 
increased taxation, but such a political realist must know 
that his chances of getting it in an election year are negligible, 
Mr Pace hinted that higher taxes might not be advisable 
when he said that the best way to achieve a budgetary 
surplus was by raising the national income ; the general 
economic welfare should, in Mr Snyder’s view, decide 
whether or not the budget is to be balanced. 


It is now being suggested that the prospect of a steady 
increase in national expenditure, involving permanent infle- 
tion, would seem less menacing to the fiscal conservatives 
if the budget were divided into two parts, Current expenditure 
and receipts, which would frequently show a favourable 
balance, would be separated from capital outlays and loans, 
which, as Mr Pace points out, are relatively uncontrollable 
and make it impossible to balance the budget. At present 
these expenditures appear as lump sums in the accounts 
for the year in which they are incurred, although many of 
them are partially or entirely self-liquidating. The private 
business practice of distinguishing between operating costs 
and investments is certainly one which the federal accountants 
might copy, especially now that, under the welfare state, 
the Government is taking a positive responsibility for the 
national economy. 


x * ® 


Nine Lives for the Poll Tax 


The poll tax, which must still be paid by voters in seven 
southern States, is harder to kill than any cat. In the recent 
elections two States, Virginia and Texas, voted not to repeal 
the tax, while in Tennessee the electorate turned down th 
proposal for a constitutional convention which, among other 
things, would have made possible the extraction of the poll 
tax from the state constitution in which it is embedded, In 
Tennessee, however, it seems to have been the fear that the 
renovators would let in the income tax, rather than tum 
out the poll tax, which decided the day ; while in Virgins, 
the vote was not so much a vindication of the poll tax as 4 
recognition that, undemocratic as it may be, there are worse 
alternatives. 


In Virginia, ancient enemies of the poll tax were forced to 
vote for it, while the Byrd machine, which has long won 
electoral victories on low votes, supported . The 
machine and other supporters of the amendment pointed out 
that a federal prohibition of the poll tax was sure to come, 
and that although this would apply only to the election of 
federal officers, two versions of the electoral register—oat 
long and one short—would prove an intolerable embarass- 
ment. They saw an opportunity to couple repeal with the 
introduction of new restrictions, on the Georgia ¢ 
which might prove even more discriminatory and undest 
able. This was to be achieved by closing the registration 
books 120 days before the election, when interest 18 
rather than 30 days before, as at present ; and requiring # 
literacy test for voters, as well as other proofs of capacity: 
at the discretion of the Legislature. An interesting pomt’ 
that in Virginia the proceeds of the poll tax help to uF 
the schools ; its abolition would require new taxes, 
would have been levied on all citizens, rather than meee 
8 who could afford up to $4.50 for the luxury 
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‘ In Ohio, the right to vote was not the issue ; instead, it was 
whether voters should be deprived of the short cut of voting 
the “straight party ticket” and required to make known all 
their choices. A majority of those voting on the amendment 
accepted the so-called “ Massachusetts ballot,” which makes 
it impossib'e to enter a vote for the whole list of one party’s 
candidates by marking a cross beside its « ndidate for 
Governor at the top of the paper. The amendment may be 
thrown out on a technicality but, if it is sustained, it will 
be reckoned a useful aid to Senator Taft in his race in 1950. 
In the past the Democrats in Ohio have benefited from the 
popularity of their Governor, Mr Lausche, and both the party 
organisers and the trades unions campaigned vigorously to 
retain this advantage in their fight to unseat Senator Taft. 
Their disappointment is all the greater because Mr Lausche 
has announced that he is not available to run against Mr 
Taft for the Ohio Senatorship, 


* * * 


Filipinos Vote for America 


The United States shared its election day with the 
Philippine Islands when they graduated from American 
tutelage; on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November Filipinos, like Americans, went to the polls. 
Unlike Americans, this year they had to elect a 
Congress and a President. They did it with a violence and 
corruption unprecedented even in their history, and many 
Americans are wondering whether the evident failure of the 
Filipinos to absorb the lesson of democracy is the fault of 
the teacher or the pupils. But at least the Filipinos, unlike 
graduates from other imperial schools, are still anxious to 
please their former instructors. All three Presidential can- 
didates vied with each other in protesting their friendship 
for the United States. President Quirino probably owed his 
victory as much to the official visit to Washington, which 
proved his claim three months before the election, as he did 
to the patronage and control over the polling beoths which 
his office gave him. 

In large part, at least, it is the hope of further economic 
aid which inspires the Philippine affection for the United 
States, but President Quirino did not bring back any specific 
promises from a Washington becoming very conscious that 
its purse is far from bottomless. The financial assistance 
given under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 will 
tun out in the course of next year ; 1954 is also approaching, 
when Philippine exports to the United States, duty-free 
until then, must begin climbing tariff walls which will 
teach their full height twenty years later. Already trade 
with the United States is seriously out of balance ; any good 
done by the quotas imposed early this year on imports from 
America has been offset by declining prices for such major 
Philippine exports as copra. President Quirino is expected 
to impose even more drastic restrictions now that the elec- 
tions are over. 

* 


This enforced reduction in imports from America is 
being made up from other sources ; Japan is the chief of 
these, and it also offers an export market to replace the one 
lost in China. Reparations from Japan would provide a 
Partial solution for other economic difficulties, and it will be 

t to obtain Philippine acceptance of a peace 
eaty which does not contain reparations in some form. 
ippine resentment against Japan is acting as a brake 
92 American enthusiasm for a Japanese settlement and 
resident Quirino is not as likely to yield on this matter as 
his chief rival, Seftor Laurel, would have been. 
_Sefior Laurel was President during the Japanese occupa- 
tion and his puppet past was the chief cause of his defeat 
this month. He also suffered from the unsolicited support 
to him by the Huks, the Communist-led rebels. The 
Government, determined that these poverty- 
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stricken peasants shall not achieve the same success as their 
Chinese counterparts, is, with American encouragement, 
using US military aid to protect the country’s internal security 
rather than for defence against foreign enemies. By next 
July, this aid will have amounted to some $170 million. 
The United States also has a military advisory group in the 


Islands and 99-year leases on a number of bases for its own 
use, 


Shorter Notes 


In November, 1948, the voters of Idaho repudiated the 
isolationist Republican Mr Henry Dworshak, who had been 
representing them in the Senate, and chose instead a Demo- 
crat, Mr Bert Miller. Senator Miller died at the beginning 
of October and the Republican Governor of Idaho used— 
or misused—his legal power to appoint a successor by sending 
Mr Dworshak back to Washington. 


* 


The Senate sub-committee has adjourned, until the begin- 
ning of the year, its inquiry into the activities of the “ five 
percenters,” the Washington “management counsellors ” 
who are alleged to charge that percentage for helping 
businessmen to obtain government contracts. Meanwhile, 
the original “ pediar of influence,” Mr James V. Hunt, has 
gone out of business on the advice of his doctor. 


* 


Even gold is not what it was: the nuggets found at 
Fishwheel, Alaska, turned out to be only brass, to the dis- 
appointment of the nineteen-forty-niners, who apparently 
looked and acted very much like their Californian pre- 
decessors of a century ago, but travelled by taxi-cab and 
airplane, instead of by covered wagon. 


Linking the two financial centres 
of the world, London 
and New York 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S$. A.) 
LONDON ...7 Princes Street, E.C. 2 
NEW YORK ...70 Broadway 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Soviet Uranium Sources 


(By a Correspondent) 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S recent announcement about the 
atomic explosion in Russia has brought to light the extent 
to which experts in the west indulged in wishful thinking 
when they confidently asserted that Russia possessed neither 
the uranium nor the technical “ know-how ” required for the 
production of atomic energy. Even now the view has still 
been current that the Soviet Union does not possess sub- 
stantial uranium deposits and is therefore completely 
dependent for supplies of fissionable material on imports 
from Czechoslovakia and Saxony. This view does not 
accord with the facts that can be freely learned from Russian 
technical geological publications, which appeared before the 
war at a time when it occurred to nobody that uranium 
would soon become the most jealously guarded military 
secret, and when the now precious ore was treated by the 
Russians somewhat slightingly, because there had been little 
industrial demand for it. 


The Great Soviet Encyclopedia (Vol. 56, pages 245-247, 
published in 1936) indicates briefly that the main uranium 
deposits of the Soviet Union are located at Tuya Muyuna 
and Taboshar in Central Asia. Detailed descriptions of these 
and other deposits, their exact location and an analysis of 
the geological and industrial problems involved in their ex- 
ploitation are contained in Russian mineralogical surveys of 
Central Asia published in the middle thirties. The informa- 
tion given in this article is based mainly on an extensive 
survey by I. Bashilov (“ Deposits of Radio-Active Ores in 
Central Asia and the problems of their exploitation ”) which 
was published, under the auspices of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Heavy Industry, in Leningrad in 1935. The 
survey sets forth the findings of the great Tadjik-Pamir 
expedition which had explored the resources of Central Asia 
in connection with development schemes of the second and 
third Five-Year Plans. 


Investment in the Thirties 


According to this survey, the main zone of Soviet uranium 
deposits spreads from Samarkand eastwards over an area of 
several hundred kilometres to Tuya Muyun. By the middle 
thirties this vast area had only just been explored, and 
Tuya Muyun was still the main centre where uranium was 
actually mined. The place is situated on the northern slopes 
of the Alai mountains, to the southwest of the town of Osh, 
in the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic. Tuya Muyun has 
been known as a source of uranium since the beginning of 
this century ; and the ore mined there has been called Tuya 
Muyunit. The deposits were re-explored in the thirties by 
order of the Soyuz Redmeta, the Association for Rare Metals, 
which had its headquarters in Moscow and operated its own 
uranium refinery. 


In the middle thirties the mines of Tuya Muyun were in 
a somewhat critical condition. Large scale investments were 
needed to expand output. The veins of uranium ran 
between powerful veins of water, and costly installations 
were needed to pump out the water, sometimes from great 
depths. But no power stations existed in the vicinity, and 
transport was inadequate—a distance of more than 60 kilo- 
— separated Tuya Muyun from the Central Asiatic 

way. 


The geological experts were rather hesitant in their prac- 
tical recommendations laid before the Government, 
were not sure whether the investments required would be 
economically sound. They insisted on the richness of the 
deposits: there were two types of ore, a rich one with 65-80 
per cent of uranium content and a poorer one with only 
§2 per cent. But the mineral was then considered to be 
relatively unimportant ; and, because of intensive competi- 
tion between Belgian, Czech and American uranium com- 
panies, it could be cheaply imported from abroad. The 
Soviet explorers were then more interested in gold, silver, 
copper, wolfram and other non-ferrous metals in which this 
area is fabulously rich. In the late thirties the mines of 
Tuya Muyun were probably not developed any further. In 
those years many Soviet administrators were tried on charges 
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of having induced the Government to make false industrial 
investments, as a form of sabotage ; and hardly anybody 
would have dared to press on with schemes for capital 
development in what was thought to be a non-essential 
industry. Since 1945, however, new mines have been opene 
up in the stretch of land between Osh and Molotovobad in 
the east and Samarkand in the west. 


Another zone of uranium deposits is in the Tadjik 
Republic, on the western slopes of the mountains of Kara 
Mazar, between the rivers Syr Darya and Angren, 40-5° 
kilometres north of the town of Khodzhent, close to the 
Tashkent-Melnikovo railway. The centre of this mining 
area is Taboshar and Sarymsakla. These deposits were dis- 
covered only in 1926 and their exploitation did not begim 
until the thirties. ‘Taboshar and Sarymsakla are situa 
high in the mountains, but they are easily reached by 
Even in the thirties this area was better populated thaa 
Tuya Muyun. The Taboshar deposits were, however, I 
ported to be poorer than those of Tuya Muyun, but the 
conditions for exploitation were better. Bashilov, 
above, urged the issariat for Heavy Industry to 
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the Taboshar mines and to cover the expected deficit 
enterprise through fostering the growth of heatth resorts 
on the spot. In the same way, he argued, the Czech uranium 
company was deriving financial benefits from the health 
resort of Joachimsthal, He reported on the strong radio- 
activity of the Taboshar waters and called the place “our 
Soviet Joachimsthal.” 
Other sources of uranium reported at the time were Kara- 
ir in the southern Fergana valley and Agadik (or 
Agalik?), 16 kilometres east of Samarkand. Agadik uranium 
was discovered by an expedition under Professor Silbermintz 
in 1933. In subsequent years the place was again explored 
and abundant and rich reserves of uranium were reported. 
New finds were simultaneously made on the river Maili Su, 
53 kilometres north of the town of Andizhan. Here, in the 
centre of the old Tamerlaine empire, another “ polymetallic ” 
area was discovered, containing, apart from uranium, gold, 
platinum, lead, mercury and so on. Finally, abundant 
deposits of thorium, important as a substitute for uranium, 
were discovered in 1932 on the eastern slopes of the Pamir 
(“The roof of the Soviet Union”), in the valley of the 
river Alichura, at a height of nearly 12,000 feet. The 
deposits can, however, be easily reached by the Khorog-Osh 
road and are located about 450 kilometres from Osh. 

All these areas were intensively developed during the 
second world war, when Soviet industry was greatly 
dependent on them for supplies of various non-ferrous 
materials. This wartime development should have later 
facilitated the extraction of uranium as well, because the 
latter has usually been found in combination with wolfram, 
vanadium, etc. In Tadjikistan, for instance, the wartime 
output of wolfram and lead was reported to have increased 
ten times. From some indirect indications in the postwar 
Five-Year Plan it may be inferred that the main emphasis 
has now been on the development of the uranium deposits 
in the Kirghiz Republic. The Plan for Kirghizia has aimed 
at doubling the output of non-ferrous metals and at a four- 
fold increase in the extraction of rare minerals between 
1946 and 19590. 


Impregnable Atomgrad ? 


The information given here on the sources of uranium in 
Seviet Central Asia has been available since the nniddle 
thirties. It seems almost certain that other sources have 
been found in the meantime. Anxious to shift the centres 
of its power eastwards, the Soviet Government has attached 
very great i to geological exploration. By 1929, 
before the first Five-Year Plan was started, only 18 per cent 
of the whole area of the Soviet Union had been explored 
by geologists. Im the middie thirties 35 per cent had already 
been explored. By 1940 new expeditions had extended 
research to 66 per cent of the total surface of the Soviet 
Union. The work was continued even during the war, and 
on January 1, 1945, 73 per cent of all Soviet territory had 
been covered by mineralogical exploration. 
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It is quite possible, and even probable, that Russia’s 
atomic piles are also situated somewhere in the Kirghiz and 
_ Tadjik Republics, near the sources of the raw material. 

ports which have appeared in the press about an Atomgrad 
allegedly situated in Armenia, near the Russo-Turkish 
frontier in the Caucasus, sound more than a little fantastic. 
It would be very strange indeed for the Soviet Government 
to build up its atomic industry in an area which is strategic- 
ally so vulnerable. The sources of uranium in Kirghizia 
and Tadjikistan are well sheltered. Those areas have 
been little known to foreigners, and they are protected 
from invasion by land or attack from the air by the impass- 
able peaks and glaciers of the Tiau-Shan and Pamir-Alai 
mountains. Two peaks symbolically guard the entrance from 
non-Soviet Asia: Mount Lenin (nearly 24,000 feet high) 
and Mount Stalin, towering even higher, to about 25,000 feet. 


France, Germany—and 
Britain ? 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Last Monday evening, on the eve of the debate on Forei 
Policy in the As lée Nationale, the front page of 
Monde contained the following statement: 


In spite of Mr Bevin’s speech in the House ef Commons, 
several of our deputies are toying with the suspicion that the 
British Government believes that both time and means are 
lacking for the true fortification of the Continent of Europe. 
According to it, the compelling aim is to attract to Britain 
the essential part of American aid. It also holds that an 
Anglo-Saxon common front would be less provocative to 
Russia than the arming of the Continent, which might incite 
her to preventive action, 

This repugnant suggestion is tragically characteristic of the 
current French distrust of Britain, which gained in emotional 
force at the time of the devaluation of the pound and has 
never since subsided. No doubt this “sentiment of no con- 
fidence ” has its partial origin in certain British inadequacies 
of public behaviour and utterance. But much more does it 
seem to derive from an extraordinary incoherence and, it 
must be said, defeatism in the French politic. Not 
that Frenchmen are conspicuously de in their indi- 
vidual ‘lives ; but rarely can a resourceful nation have been 
so hypnotised by the problems, real and imaginary, with 
which it has to contend. The clear-cut decisiveness of 
those few individuals and groups which see the road ahead 
is in dazzling contrast ‘to the confused, lifeless and shifting 
mass of opinion. 

It was, indeed, natural that the recent three-power talks 
on Germany should have caused misgivings. What is sur- 
prising is their endless variety and abstract complexity. 
Some Frenchmen want dismantling to go on and Allied 
control of Germany to be maintained ; others demand the 
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immediate formation of a Franco-German army under the 
command of General (Charlemagne) de Gaulle. Some adopt 
the pure American metaphysic of Germany’s “ integration ” 
into Europe ; others, on the other hand, dread the prospect 
of economic “ domination” by Dr Adenauer and the Ruhr 
magnates that “ integration” would, in their opinion, surely 
bring. Some—and not only the Communists—are looking 
again to a western European bloc “ independent of America ” 
to act as a buffer-bloc between the colossi, with, if possible, 
an adjacent buffer in the shape of a “ nationalised Germany.” 


Confusion of Rival Remedies 


Then there are the subtler economic subdivisions: the 
liberal integrationists who are out for freer trade ; the less 
liberal integrationists who want cartels (of the beneficial 
kind); the Socialist integrationists demanding European 
ownership of everything in sight, but who, in the presence 
of Herr Schumacher, feel lonely without Mr _ Bevin. 
(Humanté commented most unkindly on M. Léon Blum, 
who had proposed to include Labour Britain in his own brand 
of Socialist integrationism—M. Blum, declared the editorial, 
was worried because the American capitalists wished to collar 
the Ruhr aided only by the French capitalists, thereby leaving 
their British Big Business brothers right out in the cold. It 
was this omission which M. Blum was so obviously anxious 
to rectify.) This crossword puzzle of contending abstrac- 
tions bids fair to obsess politics for many months to come. 


M. Raymond Aron, of Figaro, has presented the clearest 
sequence of arguments in favour of a full Franco-German 
rapprochement. Granted, he writes, that in the logic of 
events and, above all, in American eyes, Allied control of 
western Germany is a back number, French energies had 
better be directed forthwith towards bringing Germany into 
the western camp. He who rejects this policy must formu- 
late an alternative. He who accepts it must support it to the 
full. “Going slow reduces the chance of success without 
reducing the risks involved.” The reverses suffered by the 
OEEC had demonstrated the necessity of a full continental 
agreement, economic as well as military. “ Now or never 
must French diplomacy overcome its complexes.” “ The 
conditions were more favourable for a Franco-German 
agreement two years ago. In one year they will be worse 
still.” M. Aron, while recognising the vital importance of 
British participation in Europe, culturally and in defence, 
does not see why its absence (if absence it must be) from 
European commerce should paralyse Franco-German 
relations in this field. 


Views of the Planners 


In view of public and parliamentary confusion over the 
German-Soviet problem it is fortunate that the Civil Service, 
aided and guided by the Commissariat général au Pian de 
Modernisation et de ’Equipement, has a grasp of the con- 
crete essentials at stake in the matter of a Franco-German 
rapprochement. ‘These quiet experts are concerned not 
with ideological slogans, but with exploring the best means 
of strengthening the French economy. Their opinion 
appears to be that a liberalisation of trade with western 
Germany is necessary for the development of French 
production, but that no dogmatic principle governs the 
course which should be taken, the relative power of each 
French industry being the criterion in determining the aggre- 
gate of German competition desirable. There is general 
agreement, however, that there can be no serious Franco- 
German economic link until Germany abolishes its present 
differential system of domestic and export coal prices. Once 
this discriminatory practice ceases, trade may expand. As to 
French exports to Germany, there is known to be a con- 
siderable market for agricultural produce ; French exporters 
hope also to revive their sales of luxury and semi-luxury 


goods (woollen goods, silk, es, glass, preserves, wine 
and so forth). Ae 2 ° 


In assessing France’s contemporary strength it is possibly 
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erroneous to pay too much attention to the disturbances of 
the last two months in its domestic and external affairs, If 
the present government is unlikely to attain the standard of 
the now lamented M. Queuille, it may yet survive the vote 
on the budget and the turn of the year before giving place 
to a further version of the Third Force. If inflation can be 
prevented by curbing labour’s discontent, if production and 
productivity can continue to rise, France stands a 
chance of raising its standard of living appreciably in two 
or three years. During the intervening danger period, how- 
ever, it is essential that fears for its security should not arouse 
passions and inspire policies detrimental to its economic 
stability. It is, therefore, vitally important that the defence 
of its frontiers should become a solid reality and that Britain 
should take the very greatest pains to define its position in 
speech and in action, whatever the occasional injustice of 
the allegations made against the British Government, If 
economic integration is impossible for Britain, its mili 
participation must be by that much the more conspicuous, 
For it is only when Britain’s various inter-European relation- 
ships are firmly established that it will be possible to dispel 
the odour of uncertainty and sense of shapelessness that 
France, perhaps more than most other European countries, 
suffers from. France should, it seems, at this moment in its 
history recover its own internal unity through the establish- 
ment of firm relations with its neighbours. And these neigh- 
bours should take France’s predicament to heart ; otherwise 
they will lose an irreplaceable ally. 


Double-Pricing in Europe 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE was some surprise among producers in the Marshall 
countries at the vehemence with which Mr Hoffman recently 
attacked “ double pricing ”—that is, the practice of charging 
the foreign buyer a higher price than the domestic consumer 
pays for the same article. There was also righteous indigna- 
tion. For, since the end of the war, it has become a com- 
monly accepted practice of nations throughout much of the 
world to keep the domestic prices of basic materials as 
low as possible while squeezing from the harrassed foreigner 
the last drop of profit. From time to time a victim com- 
plains, but he can usually be found to be indulging in a 
similar game whenever the opportunity presents itself. The 
practice is defended on the grounds that “ everyone does it” 
and that it is “sound business.” This article sets out only 
some of the arguments now heard in Europe against the 
practice. 


Among the trading nations of the world, Argentina has 
been the outstanding practitioner of this philosophy; in 
Europe the leaders have been the big coal producers—Ger- 
many, Britain and Poland, as well as all of the nations which 
produce steel and iron ore. The same characteristics are 
said to prevail in the chemical and fertiliser trades. 
Hoffman’s criticisms sprang partly from idealistic considera- 
tions. He was disturbed at the evidence of the lack of 
“ mutual self-help ” in Europe. But he was also questioning 
the commercial merits of the system of dual pricing—whethet 
in fact it was “ sound business.” Since Mr Hoffman spoke 
a number of concrete cases have arisen which lend point 
to his doubts. 


Sweden is protesting at the action of the National Coal 
Board in raising the price of British coal exports after 
valuation and thus widening the disparity which already 
existed between prices at home and abroad. Swedish officials 
claim that this will seriously hamper their efforts to li 
trade, a project to which both Mr Hoffman and Sir Stafford 
Cripps attached great importance at the Paris meetings of 
the Marshall nations last month. Swedish manufacturets, 
like those elsewhere in Europe, were already resisting Pre 
posals that they be laid bare to competition by the 
of import quotas ; now, it-is feared, they will clamout-for 
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protection with the argument that, since they must use high- 
cost imported coal they are IN NO position to compete with 
British and German industries, based on cheaper domestic 
fuel. 

Holland provides another illustration of the long-term 
damage that double pricing may inflict. For some months 
the large steel producing nations in western Europe have 
been opposing Holland’s plans to expand its steel plant. 
They have been lecturing the Dutch on the evils of expand- 
ing production of a commodity that will soon be in surplus ; 
they have been reminding them that the Dutch product will 
be expensive. Holland’s answer is that the only time they 
can obtain cheap and abundant supplies of steel is during a 
depression, when they do not need steel. Under postwar 
conditions they have gone short, and they have had to pay 
through the nose. It is suspected that an additional Dutch 
reason for pursuing its plans is the national desire for a more 
balanced economy. The arguments for this and similar 
“ yneconcmic ” projects, however, would lose much of their 
strength if it were not for the recent history of double-pricing. 


Wasteful Use of Resources 


It is instances such as these which suggest the unhealthy 
character of the double-price system to the American 
authorities in ECA. And they find it difficult to resist the 
conviction that an all-round abandonment of the practice 
would be to everyone’s advantage. In some cases producers 
might not seek compensating increases in domestic prices ; 
here the gain to all would be obvious. In other instances 
it is argued that any reduction in export prices would involve 
an overall loss which could only be avoided by raising home 
prices. But where this occurred the readjustment and equali- 
sation of import and export prices might also be to the 
general benefit ; a domestic price below the costs of pro- 
duction leads to a wasteful use of resources while unduly 
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high prices to foreigners may entail a wasteful contraction of 
overseas production. If, for instance, Sweden is unable to 
develop its resources fully because of the high price of 
British coal, then both the British and the Swedish consumer 
suffer. 


It was on behalf of this wider point of view—the standard 
of living of the ordinary consumer—that Mr Hoffman made 
his plea for the abandonment of double-pricing. His appeal 
was one more facet of the American hope that western 
Europe will turn itself into a single free market and thereby 
gain all the advantages of cheap mass production. Double- 
pricing is regarded as essentially discriminatory and not in 
harmony with this concept of one market. (Why, for instance, 
should Germany discriminate between the Ruhr and 
Lorraine when such discrimination would be unthinkable 
between Dortmund and Diisseldorf ?) Moreover, the system 
is one of the few forms of discrimination where the cost of 
progress could be easily and precisely measured. In making 
the necessary price adjustments it would be difficult for even 
the most ardent nationalists in Europe to complain that they 
were being asked to take a leap in the dark. 


In some instances the dropping of dual prices would pro- 
bably bring the exploiter only intangible benefits. Trade 
relations between Denmark and Britain are a case in point. 
At the moment Britain has again raised the price of the 
sharply limited quantity of high-grade coal that it is allow- 
ing the Danes to buy. This behaviour is resented by the 
Danes, particularly since they remember that in the thirties, 
when Britain was hard-pressed by mass unemployment, they 
were induced to purchase British coal under the pressure of 
the suggestion that they would otherwise lose their market 
for agricultural produce in Britain. An added grievance is 
that devaluation has brought a rise in the production costs 
of Danish agriculture, since it depends on feeding stuffs 
imported from the Western Hemisphere ; but Britain, while 
raising the price of coal exports, has held the Danes to the 
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terms of their long-term food contract. This means that 
Danish prices cannot be reviewed until next year and then 
can only move a maximum of seven per cent. 


If Britain and the other powers in a strong bargaining 
position persist in pressing their advantage to the utmost, 
then the chances for an atmosphere of friendly co-operation 
are certainly diminished. It might well pay the strong to 
make a gesture now rather than tw have concessions forced 
on them by the appearance of increased supplies in the not 
too distant future. Then it will be their turn to ask for 
favours. 


New Zealand Elections 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


November 8th 

New ZEALANDERS will go to the polls on November 29th—in 
four Maori electorates—and on November 30th—in 76 
European electorates—to decide whether the Labour Party, 
which has been in office continuously since 1935, should be 
given a further tenure of three years or whether the National 
Party, a fusion of the old Conservative (Reform) and Liberal 
(United) Parties, should supplant it. The election campaign 
has been fought on domestic issues, particularly on the cost 
of living; but the verdict may well turn on whether the voters 
consider that the Labour Party has grown old, and hence 
less vigorous, in office or whether it would be safe to risk 
giving power to the more zestful National Party. 


The Labour Party’s manifesto is called “Security for 
All.” Its planks are full employment ; guaranteed prices for 
the farmers ; a continuation of import, stabilisation and price 
controls; social security and an improved housing pro- 
gramme. The National Party says that its aim is to build a 
country in which everyone can enjoy happiness, good health, 
security and freedom. It pledges itself to restore an economy 
based on private ownership and t and on fair 
competition ; to encourage thrift and self-reliance ; and to 
care, generously and sympathetically, for those in need. It 
also says that it will deal with the basic causes of the rising 
cost of living ; that it will support a Government loan plan 
for increasing the number of houses ; and that it promises to 
maintain full employment and the social security system. 


It will be seen that there is not a great deal of difference 
between the two parties in many of their policy planks. Both 
promise full employment, no reduction in social security 
benefits and more aid in financing home-building. The 
recent conscription referendum, when the leaders—the Prime 
Minister, Mr Fraser, and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr 
Holland—campaigned together to obtain a four to one 
majority showed that on defence and the Imperial connection 
generally the two parties are also broadly agreed. 
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A Quiet Campaign 

The issue of state control versus private enterprise 
provided one of the few lively points of disagreement, Q, 
taxation the Government has challenged the National Opposi. 
tion to show where it would cut down expenditure, anj 
Labour speakers have asked whether the Nationalists Propose 
to cut pensions or to reduce the civil service. The Nation! 
Party has denied any such intentions, but has also been carefy! 
not to promise any definite rate of tax reduction until it fas 
had the opportunity to examine the present 5 
commitments. The National Party argues generally thy 
there must be scope for tax cuts im the climinatiog of 
“ wasteful expenditure.” 


At the time of writing the campaign has been quiet, with 
only the two leaders drawing considerable audiences, Some 
speeches are being broadcast, and the angriest feelings to dare 
have been roused by Mr Fraser’s decision to reserve for 
himself the sole right to broadcast on the eve of th 
election. His similar decision in 1946 was bitterly criticised 
by Mr Holland. One National Party candidate has hinted 
that he may take steps to test the legality of Mr Fraser's 
action. 


Maoris Hold the Balance 


Labour holds all four Maori seats, and on this fact—* the 
brown mandate,” as a popular cartoonist consistently 
describes it—its life has depended in the Parliament just 
dissolved. The relative strengths were: Government 42 
seats ; Opposition, 38. In the last two months even this 
narrow majority has been reduced through one Labour 
member quitting the party because of opposition to con- 
scription and the death of a Maori member just before the 
last session ended. The policies of both parties pay special 
attention to the Maori people, and Mr Fraser, who is his 
own Minister of Maori Affairs, has been indefatigable in 
visiting Maoris in their own communities. 


All the indications point to another close election. In most 
constituencies the issue is directly between the two parties. 
A few Communists, without hope of success, are standing 
fer propaganda purposes. Thirteen seats were decided by 
comparatively narrow margins in 1946. A swing ina few of 
them on November 30th could decide the political colour of 
the next Government. There are signs that the National 
Party’s main slogans, “ New Zealand’s greatest need—a pew 
Government ” and “ This is a cost-of-living election,” wil 
be countered most effectively not by Labour’s “ square deal 
advertisements, addressed to various sections of the com- 
munity, but by the feeling of many voters that only Labour 
can maintain and extend social security benefits and banish 
the fear of a recurrence of a depression, the memory of which 
still sears many minds. 
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is the steel industry 
delivering the goods? 


The question is answered by the facts. 

The British steel industry is composed of five 
hundred independent firms, working under 
Government supervision and in competition 
with each other. To-day the efficiency of the 
industry is such that: 


1 Output has achieved an all-time record. 


2 Exports of goods made from steel are now double 
pre-war. 


9 Stee! prices are among the lowest in the world. 


What produced these results ? 


The team spirit in the industry, the stimulus of 
competitive enterprise, and the sense of public 
responsibility on the part of both workers and 
management. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Sterling since Devaluation 


Ho” fares sterling two months after its devalua- 
‘tion? The evidence is conflicting. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has told the world that the gold 
and dollar reserve has been recovering from the nadir 
of £330 million (at the old rate) reached just before 
devaluation on September 18th. In the subsequent 
twelve days, as the quarterly figures showed, there was 
a return of £20 million ; all that is known about the 
position since then is that * the reserves have continued 
to move upwards.” But, had the gain been really large, 
the Chancellor would presumably have said so. Sir 
Stafford’s statement cannot, therefore, be any cause for 
congratulation. The speculative position in sterling was 
widespread and massive. The surprise is that the 
immediate rebound, since the speculators have been 
offered profits ranging up to 40 per cent on their deals, 
proved to be so modest. In part, this sluggishness of 
the response must reflect the fact that most of the specu- 
lative position—if it can be so called—was built up by 
delaying postponable purchases of sterling commodities 
and, on the other side of the account, by an acceleration 
of British purchases abroad (of which the £100 million 
increase in stocks of food and raw materials during the 
past six months may be a reflection). This interference 
with the normal flow of commercial operations and pay- 
ments will be readjusted in time, and the consequent 
reinforcement of the reserves will not be completed for 
some months. The rebound from the speculative posi- 
tion could not, therefore, be as rapid as the movements 
which followed the great devaluations of the inter-war 
period, when the exchange adjustments were preceded 
and precipitated by massive speculative operations on 
the free foreign exchange markets—which no longer 
exist. 


This technical fact does not, however, completely 
explain the modest dimensions of the covering opera- 
tions. There is no doubt that abroad, as in Britain, the 
effectiveness of sterling’s devaluation has been brought 
into question, and confidence in the new rate has been 
undermined, first by the delay in announcing the “ con- 
sequential domestic measures” and then by their 
unexpectedly meek character. This disappointment, 
allied to the fact that the new parity of $2.80 provides 
a ceiling beyond which sterling is most unlikely to rise, 
has probably tempted many operators to allow their 
position in sterling to run a little longer, on the argu- 
ment that they cannot lose and may gain further by 
doing so. 


It is, however, deceptively and dangerously tempting 
to try to measure this lack of confidence merely by the 
rates quoted for various types of sterling abroad. Given 
the elaborate system of exchange control which 
surrounds the inconvertible pound, and given the con- 
tinuing world-wide shortage of dollars, some volume of 
unofficial business in sterling at a discount is bound to 
be transacted, whatever the official rate may be. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said last week that these 


discounts become dangerous only when they are wide 
enough to make profitable “ cheap sterling ” transactions 
on a considerable scale such as were taking place before 
devaluation and were leading to substantial losses of 
dollars. But he claimed that the Government had at 
present no evidence that the existing discounts on ster- 
ling were having this effect, or that more than “ 
small” volumes of business were being done. He also 
expressed the hope, in the best heads-in-the-sand 
tradition of the present Government, that press com- 
ments on these rates for cheap sterling “ will be reduced 
to the negligible dimensions deserved.” 


* 


Sterling quoted abroad in free markets falls into three 
main categories. They are, in inverse order of import- 
ance, the rates for pound notes, for security sterling, and 
for various types of commercial sterling. Of the last and 
most important group, the three main subdivisions are 
American account sterling, transferable account sterling, 
and bilateral account sterling. 


The rates for pound notes are bound to stand at a 
discount on the official rate in terms of a convertible cur- 
rency. Pound notes have to be smuggled out of Britain 
to become available abroad in any substantial quantities. 
They have to be smuggled back into Britain to reacquite 
effective purchasing power over goods and services. This 
‘double smuggle,” plus the ever-present risk that the 
notes in question may be forgeries, will normally cause 
the rate to fall to a discount on the official parity. The 
pound note is now quoted in Switzerland at Frs. 10.35 
and in New York at $2.42, in each case at a discount of 
between 13 and 14 per cent of the parity. These, how- 
ever, are the extreme discounts for notes, for they are 
measured in terms of the hardest available currencies. 
Even in Zurich there was a short period after devaluation 
when the pound note was quoted at a slight premium. 
That was when many people in Switzerland thought that 
the Swiss franc would have to follow the pound some of 
the way in its devaluation against the dollar. For long 
periods the pound note was also quoted at a premium on 
the official rate in France, because the French franc was 
under even greater suspicion and the pound note thus 
became relatively attractive as a medium of hoarding 
and a hedge against depreciation of the franc. 


The rates for security sterling are even more certain 


-to fall to a discount on the official rate than those for 


sterling bank notes. Security sterling represents the 
proceeds of capital transactions held for account of non- 
residents. These proceeds are ineligible for conversion 
into foreign currencies through the official market, except 
in very special cases of hardship ; but such sterling may 
be invested in securities provided they have a currency 
of more than ten years. This minimum life is ¢ 

by the fact that the proceeds of maturing obligations 

by non-residents may be remitted over the ¢ 
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at the official rate. But for the restriction, it would, 
therefore, be all too easy to evade the basic regulation by 
investing immobilised security sterling in, say, three- 
months’ Treasury bills. Such sterling, once invested in 
securities, may be traded between non-residents, but 
again subject to two main restrictions—that such opera- 
tions must be limited to nationals of the same country 
and that a non-resident switching from one security to 
another may do so only within the same group of 
securities. Thus a French holder of sterling securities 
can sell them only to another French“holder, and if he 
holds gilt-edged he can re-invest the proceeds of his sales 
only in another gilt-edged security. 

This is the basis of the overseas markets for British 
securities, of which undoubtedly the most important is 
that in New York. At the moment, gilt-edged securities 
in New York are dealt in at prices which give a cross-rate 
of about $1.50, while British industrials give a rate of 
about $2. The discount of as much as 46 per cent on the 
gilt-edged rate reflects not only the pure discount on 
immobilised sterling but the fact that, even in a free 
market, the American investor would not be satisfied 
with a yield of 35 to 33 per cent on British Government 
securities. Similarly, the discount at which British 
industrials sell in New York is due in part to the fact 
that “blue chip” dollar equities are valued on an 
appreciably higher yield basis than are high-class equities 
in London. The wide disparity in the rates at which 
security sterling is quoted is due to the restrictions placed 
on switching from one type of security to another. Most 
of the existing non-resident holdings of sterling are 
invested in gilt-edged securities, and that alone would 
go a long way to account for the fact that gilt-edged 
sterling is found at the bottom of the list of rates. 

The third category quoted in free markets abroad 
consists of the various types of commercial sterling. 
American account sterling stands in a class apart: it is 
automatically convertible into dollars at the official rate 
of the day, so that the market in such sterling in New 
York records no more than slight higgling of the rate 
around the official parity of $2.80. Sterling accumulated 
in the various types of transferable or bilateral accounts 
in London is quite another matter. By devious means— 
most of them openly tolerated by the monetary authori- 
ties of the countries concerned—these varieties of ster- 
ling can be made to serve as the basis for commercial 
arbitrage transactions of varying degrees of intricacy. 
The supply of sterling in these accounts is constantly 

ging in volume and composition. Recently, for 
example, French “ No. 1 account” sterling has been 
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accumulating in a surprising manner. French sterling is, 
therefore, in good supply, and, since France is short of 
dollars, a market has developed in French sterling at a 
discount on the official rate. Belgian sterling balances, 
on the other hand, have been declining. 


If all this sterling were transferable as between non- 
sterling (and non-dollar) countries, it would find a 
uniform rate in terms of dollars. Much of it, however, is 
in bilateral accounts—that is, it can be transferred only 
between residents of the same monetary area (or, of 
course, to residents of the sterling area). Even that 
which is held by “transferable account” countries can 
no longer be used with the freedom that would provide 
a uniform rate for all transferable account sterling, since 
the British authorities are now increasingly insisting that 
transfers of sterling between transferable account 
countries can be made only for direct commercial trans- 
actions between them and may not be used for third 
party operations. For the moment, however, the range of 
these discounts on different varieties of transferable 
account sterling is narrow. The present quotations in 
New York vary between $2.55 and $2.60, representing 
discounts of 7 to 9 per cent on the official rate. Bilateral 
account sterling ranges from $2.55 for French sterling 
to $2.75 for Tangier sterling. 

These discounts on commercial sterling can offer 
grounds for serious concern only when they widen to a 
point at which the “ shunting ” of commodities through 
the familiar triangular operations—and still more compli- 
cated commodity operations—becomes profitable. The 
arbitrage points for these operations are difficult to define. 
They vary for each commodity and each country in ques- 
tion. They take account of costs of trans-shipment, and 
in some cases of much more subtle items—including 
“ conscience ” money paid to get the necessary co-opera- 
tion of local officials. It is probable that some shunting 
of commodities becomes possible with sterling at a dis- 
count of 5 per cent ; and the volume of these operations 
could well reach serious, proportions if the discount 
widened beyond 10 per cent, a point which fortunately 
has not been exceeded since devaluation. 

These discounts on free sterling, and particularly 
those on sterling available for commercial transactions, 
may not have done great damage since devaluation, 
but they act as a serious drag on the present official 
rate. It is true to say that these discounts reflect 
the continued relative scarcity of dollars and corre- 
sponding abundance of sterling (an abundance in 
which the excessive releases of sterling balances have 
played a part—a question which will be discussed in a 


“ Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a 
subject ourselves or we know where we can find 
information upon it.” 


Johnson. 
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subsequent article). But the reappearance of these 
variegated discounts also suggests that the time has 
arrived to reverse the strategy of exchange control which 
hitherto has fought its battle mainly on the defensive, 
trying to plug cach successive leak as it occurred. By 
secking safety first, it is in fact destroying its real 
efficacy. There can, of course, be no free convertibility 
of sterling with the dollar in the forseeable future. That 
must be the inevitable, though regrettable, verdict of all 
reasonable people. But some progress should now be 
made in dismantling the increasingly inefficient 
machinery of exchange control between sterling and 


New Zealand Elections 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


November 8th 


New ZEALANDERS will go to the polls on November 29th—in 
four Maori electorates—and on November 30th—in 76 
European electorates—to decide whether the Labour Party, 


which has been in office continuously since 1935, should be 
givea a iuciher tenure of unree years or whether the Nationa! 
Party, a fusion of the old Conservative (Reform) and Liberal! 
(United) Parties, should supplant it. The election campaign 
has been fought on domestic issucs, particularly on the cos' 
of living; but the verdict may well turn on whether the voters 
consider that the Labour Party has grown old, and hence 
less vigorous, in office or whether it would be safe two risk 
giving power to the more zestful National Party. 

The Labour Party's manifesto is called “ Security for 
All.” Its planks are full employment ; guaranteed prices for 
the farmers ; a continuation of import, stabilisation and price 
controls; social security and an improved housing pro- 


gramme. The National Party says that its aim is to build a 
country in which everyone can enjoy happiness, good health, 
security and freedom. It pledges itself to restore an economy 

management and on fair 
competition ; to encourage thrift and self-reliance ; and to 
care, generously and sympathetically, for those in need. It 
also says that it will deal with the basic causes of the rising 
cost of living ; that it will support a Government loan plan 


based on private ownership and 


for increasing the number of houses ; and that it promises to 
maintain full employment and the social security system. 


It will be seen that there is not a great deal of difference 
between the two parties in many of their policy planks. Both 
promise full employment, no reduction in social security 
benefits and more aid in financing home-building. The 
recent conscription referendum, when the leaders—the Prime 


Minister, Mr Fraser, and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr 
Holland—campaigned together to obtain a four to one 


majority showed that on defence and the Imperial connection 


generally the two parties are also broadly agreed. 
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wedded to the theory that Britain must first re-establish 
equilibrium in each of its multitudinous bilater 
balances of payments, and that only when that is assure 
- it trust itself Y move aon greater con 
sterling. In all financial negotiations undertaken 
Britain tce the devaluation, the attitude of its ¥ 
sentatives has been even more fearful, defensive and 
restrictive than it was before September 18th. Is it 
wonder, then, that foreign opinion is convinced that the 
position of sterling has been weakened and no 
strengthened by devaluation ? This attitude must be 
reversed. Britain's financial authorities would be better 


“ wasteful expenditure.’ 


At the time of writing the campaign has been quiet, with 
only the two leaders drawing considerable audiences, Some 
speeches are being broadcast, and the angriest feelings to date 
have been roused by Mr Fraser’s decision to reserye for 
himself the sole right to broadcast on the eve of gy 
election. His similar decision in 1946 was bitterly criticised 
by Mr Holland. One National Party candidate has hinted 
that he may take steps to test the legality of Mr Fraser’ 
action. 


Maoris Hold the Balance 


Labour holds all four Maori seats, and on this fact—* the 
brown mandate,” as a popular cartoonist consistently 
describes it—its life has depended in the Parliament jus 
dissolved. The relative strengths were: Government p 
seats ; Opposition, 38. In the last two months even this 
narrow majority has been reduced through one Labour 
member quitting the party because of opposition to con 
scription and the death of a Maori member just before the 
last session ended. The policies of both parties pay special 
attention to the Maori people, and Mr Fraser, who is his 
own Minister of Maori Affairs, has been indefatigable in 
visiting Maoris in their own communities. 


All the indications point to another close election. In most 
constituencies the issue is directly between the two parties. 
A few Communists, without hope of success, are standing 
fer propaganda purposes. Thirteen seats were decided by 
comparatively narrow margins in 1946. A swing in a fewof 
them on November 30th could decide the political colour of 
the next Government. There are signs that the National 
Party’s main slogans, “ New Zealand’s greatest need—a Bew 
Government ” and “ This is a cost-of-living election,” will 
be countered most effectively not by Labour’s “ square deal 
advertisements, addressed to various sections of the com- 
munity, but by the feeling of many voters that only Labour 
can maintain and extend social security benefits and banish 
the fear of a recurrence of a depression, the memory of which 
still sears many minds. 
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Commonwealth trade. The figures given in Table I 
relate only to merchandise. In 1938, 51 per cent of 
Commonwealth exports went to foreign countries while 
59 per cent of Commonwealth imports came from foreign 
sources. ‘These propertions were much lower than for 
1929, but they show that despite the Ottawa Agreement 
more than half of Commonwealth trade was with other 
countries. Since the war, this proportion has slightly 
increased ; in 1947, some §3 per cent of its exports went 
foreign countries while imports remained at §9 per 


cent. In considerable part, the increased foreign of 
Commonwealth exports reflects the development af trace 


os 





is the steel industry 
delivering the goods? 


The question is answered by the facts. 

The British steel industry is composed of five 
hundred independent firms, working under 
Government supervision and in competition 
with each other. To-day the efficiency of the 
industry is such that: 


1 Output has achieved an all-time record. 


2 Exports of goods made from steel are now double 
pre-war. 


9 Stee! prices are among the lowest in the world. 


What produced these results ? 


The team spirit in the industry, the stimulus of 
competitive enterprise, and the sense of public 


fesponsibility on the part of both workers and 
management. 
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South Africa have also become important dollar earners, 
though each of them except Pakistan had a 
visible trade deficit with the dollar area. (In these calcu- 
lations, of course, South Africa’s sales of gold for dollars 
are not directly recorded.) But increased exports were 
by no means sufficient to pay for increased dollar 
imports. ‘The Commonwealth Economic Committee 
Suggests in the report that the dollar deficit on visible 
trade in 1948 “may have been of the order of {00 
million for the Commonwealth as a whole” ; it put the 
deficit for 1947 at double that figure. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Sterling since Devaluation 


He” fares sterling two months after its devalua- 
tion ? The evidence is conflicting. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has told the world that the gold 
and dollar reserve has been recovering from the nadir 
of £330 million (at the old rate) reached just before 
devaluation on September 18th. In the subsequent 
twelve days, as the quarterly figures showed, there was 
a return of £20 million ; all that is known about the 
position since then is that “ the reserves have continued 
to move upwards.” But, had the gain been really large, 
the Chancellor would presumably have said so. Sir 
Stafford’s statement cannot, therefore, be any cause for 
congratulation. The speculative position in sterling was 
widespread and massive. The surprise is that the 
immediate rebound, since the speculators have been 
offered profits ranging up to 40 per cent on their deals, 
proved to be so modest. In part, this sluggishness of 
the response must reflect the fact that most of the specu- 
lative position—if it can be so called—was built up by 
delaying postponable purchases of sterling commodities 
and, on the other side of the account, by an acceleration 
of British purchases abroad (of which the {100 million 
increase in stocks of food and raw materials during the 
past six months may be a reflection). This interference 
with the normal flow of commercial operations and pay- 
ments will be readjusted in time, and the consequent 
reinforcement of the reserves will not be completed for 
some months. The rebound from the speculative posi- 
tion could not, therefore, be as rapid as the movements 
which followed the great devaluations of the inter-war 
period, when the exchange adjustments were preceded 
and precipitated by massive speculative operations on 
the free foreign exchange markets—which no longer 
exist. 


This technical fact does not, however, completely 
explain the modest dimensions of the covering opera- 
tions. There is no doubt that abroad, as in Britain, the 
effectiveness of sterling’s devaluation has been brought 
into question, and confidence in the new rate has been 
undermined, first by the delay in announcing the “ con- 
sequential domestic measures” and then by their 
unexpectedly meek character. This disappointment, 
allied to the fact that the new parity of $2.80 provides 
a ceiling beyond which sterling is most unlikely to rise, 
has probably tempted many operators to allow their 
position in sterling to run a little longer, on the argu- 
ment that they cannot lose and may gain further by 
doing so. 

It is, however, deceptively and dangerously tempting 
to try to measure this lack of confidence merely by the 
rates quoted for various types of sterling abroad. Given 
the elaborate system of exchange control which 
surrounds the inconvertible pound, and given the con- 
tinuing world-wide shortage of dollars, some volume of 
unofficial business in sterling at a discount is bound to 
be transacted, whatever the official rate may be. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said last week that these 


discounts become dangerous only when they are wide 
enough to make profitable “ cheap sterling ” transactions 
on a considerable scale such as were taking place before 
devaluation and were leading to substantial losses of 
dollars. But he claimed that the Government had a 
present no evidence that the existing discounts on ster- 
ling were having this effect, or that more than “ 
small” volumes of business were being done. He also 
expressed the hope, in the best heads-in-the-sand 
tradition of the present Government, that press com- 
ments on these rates for cheap sterling “ will be reduced 
to the negligible dimensions deserved.” 


x 


Sterling quoted abroad in free markets falls into three 
main categories. They are, in inverse order of import- 
ance, the rates for pound notes, for security sterling, and 
for various types of commend sterling. Of the last and 
most important group, the three main subdivisions are 
American account sterling, transferable account sterling, 
and bilateral account sterling. 


The rates for pound notes are bound to stand ata 
discount on the official rate in terms of a convertible cur- 
rency. Pound notes have to be smuggled out of Britain 
to become available abroad in any substantial quantities. 
They have to be smuggled back into Britain to reacquire 
effective purchasing power over goods and services. This 
“double smuggle,” plus the ever-present risk that the 
notes in question may be forgeries, will normally cause 
the rate to fall to a discount on the official parity. The 
pound note is now quoted in Switzerland at Frs. 10.35 
and in New York at $2.42, in each case at a discount of 
between 13 and 14 per cent of the parity. These, how- 
ever, are the extreme discounts for notes, for they are 
measured in terms of the hardest available currencies. 
Even in Zurich there was a short period after devaluation 
when the pound note was quoted at a slight premium. 
That was when many people in Switzerland thought that 
the Swiss franc would have to follow the pound some of 
the way in its devaluation against the dollar. For long 
periods the pound note was also quoted at a premium on 
the official rate in France, because the French franc was 
under even greater suspicion and the pound note thus 
became relatively attractive as a medium of 
and a hedge against depreciation of the franc. 


The rates for security sterling are even more certain 
to fall to a discount on the official rate than those for 
sterling bank notes. Security sterling represents the 
proceeds of capital transactions held for account of noa- 
residents. These proceeds.are ineligible for conversion 
into foreign currencies through the official market, except 
in very special cases of hardship ; but such sterling may 
be invested in securities provided they have a current 
of more than ten years. This minimum life is ¢ 
by the fact that the proceeds of maturing obligations held 
by non-residents may be remitted over the exchanges 
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at the official rate. But for the restriction, it would, 
therefore, be all too easy to evade the basic regulation by 
jnvesting immobilised security sterling in, say, three- 
months’ Treasury bills. Such sterling, once invested in 
securities, may be traded between non-residents, but 
again subject to two main restrictions—that such opera- 
tions must be limited to nationals of the same country 
and that a non-resident switching from one security to 
another may do so only within the same group of 
securities. Thus a French holder of sterling securities 
can sell them only to another French*holder, and if he 
holds gilt-edged he can re-invest the proceeds of his sales 
only in another gilt-edged security. 

This is the basis of the overseas markets for British 
securities, of which undoubtedly the most important is 
that in New York. At the moment, gilt-edged securities 
in New York are dealt in at prices which give a cross-rate 
of about $1.50, while British industrials give a rate of 
about $2. The discount of as much as 46 per cent on the 
gilt-edged rate reflects not only the pure discount on 
immobilised sterling but the fact that, even in a free 
market, the American investor would not be satisfied 
with a yield of 3} to 33 per cent on British Government 
securities. Similarly, the discount at which British 
industrials sell in New York is due in part to the fact 
that “blue chip” dollar equities are valued on an 
appreciably higher yield basis than are high-class equities 
in London. The wide disparity in the rates at which 
security sterling is quoted is due to the restrictions placed 
on switching from one type of security to another. Most 
of the existing non-resident holdings of sterling are 
invested in gilt-edged securities, and that alone would 
go a long way to account for the fact that gilt-edged 
sterling is found at the bottom of the list of rates. 

The third category quoted in free markets abroad 
consists of the various types of commercial sterling. 
American account sterling stands in a class apart: it is 
automatically convertible into dollars at the official rate 
of the day, so that the market in such sterling in New 
York records no more than slight higgling of the rate 
around the official parity of $2.80. Sterling accumulated 
in the various types of transferable or bilateral accounts 
in London is quite another matter. By devious means— 
most of them openly tolerated by the monetary authori- 
ties of the countries concerned—these varieties of ster- 
ling can be made to serve as the basis for commercial 

ittage transactions of varying degrees of intricacy. 
The supply of sterling in these accounts is constantly 
changing in volume and composition. Recently, for 
example, French “No. 1 account” sterling has been 
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accumulating in a surprising manner. French sterling is, 
therefore, in good supply, and, since France is short of 
dollars, a market has developed in French sterling at a 
discount on the official rate. Belgian sterling balances, 
on the other hand, have been declining. 


If ali this sterling were transferable as between non- 
sterling (and non-dollar) countries, it would find a 
uniform rate in terms of dollars. Much of it, however, is 
in bilateral accounts—that is, it can be transferred only 
between residents of the same monetary area (or, of 
course, to residents of the sterling area). Even that 
which is held by “transferable account” countries can 
no longer be used with the freedom that would provide 
a uniform rate for all transferable account sterling, since 
the British authorities are now increasingly insisting that 
transfers of sterling between transferable account 
countries can be made only for direct commercial trans- 
actions between them and may not be used for third 
party operations. For the moment, however, the range of 
these discounts on different varieties of transferable 
account sterling is narrow. The present quotations in 
New York vary between $2.55 and $2.60, representing 
discounts of 7 to 9 per cent on the official rate. Bilateral 
account sterling ranges from $2.55 for French sterling 
to $2.75 for Tangier sterling. 

These discounts on commercial sterling can offer 
grounds for serious concern only when they widen to a 
point at which the “ shunting ” of commodities through 
the familiar triangular operations—and still more compli- 
cated commodity operations—becomes profitable. The 
arbitrage points for these operations are difficult to define. 
They vary for each commodity and each country in ques- 
tion. They take account of costs of trans-shipment, and 
in some cases of much more subtle items—including 
“ conscience ” money paid to get the necessary co-opera- 
tion of local officials. It is probable that some shunting 
of commodities becomes possible with sterling at a dis- 
count of § per cent ; and the volume of these operations 
could well reach serious proportions if the discount 
widened beyond 10 per cent, a point which fortunately 
has not been exceeded since devaluation. 

These discounts on free sterling, and particularly 
those on sterling available for commercial transactions, 
may not have done great damage since devaluation, 
but they act as a serious drag on the present official 
rate. It is true to say that these discounts reflect 
the continued relative scarcity of dollars and corre- 
sponding abundance of sterling (an abundance in 
which the excessive releases of sterling balances have 
played a part—a question which will be discussed in a 


“ Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a 
subject ourselves or we know where we can find 
information upon it.” 


Johnson. 
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subsequent article). But the reappearance of these 
variegated discounts also suggests that the time has 
arrived to reverse the strategy of exchange control which 
hitherto has fought its battle mainly on the defensive, 
trying to plug each successive leak as it occurred. By 
seeking safety first, it is in fact destroying its real 
efficacy. There can, of course, be no free convertibility 
of sterling with the dollar in the forseeable future. That 
must be the inevitable, though regrettable, verdict of all 
reasonable people. But some progress should now be 
made in dismantling the increasingly inefficient 
machinery of exchange control between sterling and 
other non-dollar currencies. 

One of the justifications for the devaluation of sterling 
would have been a “loosening up” of this cumbrous 
system of control. In fact, events have moved in the 
other direction. Intellectually and emotionally, the 
Treasury is still living in the panic of 1947. It is still 
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wedded to the theory that Britain must first re-establish 
equilibrium in each of its multitudinous 
balances of payments, and that only when that is assured 
can it trust itself to move towards greater convertibility 
of sterling. In all financial negotiations undertaken 
Britain since the devaluation, the attitude of its 
sentatives has been even more fearful, defensive and 
restrictive than it was before September 18th. Is it 
wonder, then, that foreign opinion is convinced that the 
position of sterling has been weakened and not 
strengthened by devaluation ? This attitude must be 
reversed. Britain’s financial authorities would be better 
employed exploring how far exchange control can be 
dismantled than in offering tax-free rewards to informers 
about exchange control offences. The results in restor- 
ing foreign confidence in sterling, and removing the 
discounts at which commercial sterling is quoted abroad, 
would probably surprise them, 


Commonwealth Trade 


WO important changes have occurred in the economic 

links of the Commonwealth since the war. Incon- 
vertibility of sterling into dollars and the dependence of 
Canada on imports from the United States together mean 
that the Commonwealth is no longer a single trading 
unit. Canada, now the third largest trading nation in 
the world, and South Africa are both members of the 
Commonwealth, but the one is not a member of the 
sterling area and the other is plainly not a full member. 
Secondly, although the Ottawa Agreement of 1932 
still influences private trade between Britain, the 
dominions and the colonies by its system of tariff prefer- 
ences, Government purchases and long-term contracts 
play an important part in Commonwealth trade today. 
Some 51 long-term contracts are in operation, and of 
these 42 are with Commonwealth countries. It is not 
preferences, but guaranteed markets, that are important 
now. 


The recovery in Commonwealth trade since the war, 
which is described in a factual study* prepared by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee, can only be under- 


rer _ — a x 


* Review of Commonwealth Trade. H.M.S.O. Is. 6d. net. 


TaBLE I—CoMMONWEALTH TRADE IN MERCHANDISE 


1929 1938 
} — —| 





| £ mn. | Percent! £ mn. | Percent} £ mm. | Per cent 


from C ommomwealth:—* 





Exports i 
To Foreign countriest... | 1,093 61 | 635 51 =| (1,719 53 
Te Ul iscin a se 284 16 | 288 3 i. 6 19 
To Commonwealth from | | 
A incins Simao news | 298 16 215 18 507 16 
To Commonwealth (excl. | 
UK) from Common- | 
wealth countries | i i | 
feud. UR) <....... | 397] eo ee: 4 & 304,12 


Di is i ok eee 1802 | 100 | 2238 | 100 3,233 , 
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Imports into Commonwealth:- i j 
From Foreign countriest. 1,445 | 66 | 9379 | 59 2,357 | 59 
Wnty We is oss bcs. Fis Ol; iM | Bl) 513 | 13 
From Commonwealth into | | | 

RPO ects cs ace 306 14 36; ©. | 78 | CO 
From Commonwealth (excl. | 
UK) into Common: | | | 
wealth countries i j | 
(excl, UK) ...... isl | 6 | 109 CE BEES 
BOR isis cs oe ke ose 2,183 100 =| «21,655 100 3,994 100 
* Including re-exports. + Kstumated. 


Note—Data for the charts and tables have been taken from the CEC report 


stood in this context. By 1948, total exports of Common- 
wealth countries (by value) were almost four times what 
they had been before the war, while their volume 
increased by 30 per cent. Britain and each of the 
dominions (except India) increased its exports well 
above the prewar volume and the Commonwealth as a 
whole increased its share of the total volume of world 
exports. Last year, the Commonwealth countries 
accounted for 28.4 per cent of worJd exports (by value) 
compared with 25.6 per cent in 1938. This was no mean 
achievement in a world suffering from shortages of raw 
materials and foodstuffs and from the tasks of recon- 
verting industry from war to peace. Commonwealth 
trade has always been based on exchange of primary 
commodities from the dominions and colonies for manu- 
factured goods from Britain. The recovery in imports 
was not so marked ; here the Commonwealth’s share of 
world trade amounted to 30.4 per cent in 1948 against 
32.7 per cent ten years earlier. Imports into Britain and 
India were well below the prewar level ; for other 
dominions, the prewar level had either been regained of 
surpassed. 

More important, perhaps, is the changing pattern of 


—— 


TaBLE II—CoMMONWEALTH TRADE WITH NORTH AMERICA 
(£ Million) 
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Commonwealth trade. The figures given in Table I 
relate only to merchandise. In 1938, 51 per cent of 
Commonwealth exports went to foreign countries while 
59 per cent of Commonwealth imports came from foreign 
sources. ‘These proportions were much lower than for 
1929, but they show that despite the Ortawa Agreement 
more than half of Commonwealth trade was with other 
countries. Since the war, this proportion has slightly 
increased ; in #947, Some §3 per cent of its exports went 
to foreign countries while imports remained at 59 per 
cent. In considerable part, the increased foreign share of 
Commonwealth exports reflects the development of trade 
between the Commonwealth and western Europe. The 
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value of exports to western Europe more than trebled 
between 1938 and 1948, whereas Commonwealth 
imports from western Europe increased by 80 per cent. 
Apart from Britain, the main countries interested in 
European trade are Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. A fuller measure of European recovery 
would expand trade with Commonwealth countries still 
further, particularly with Australia and New Zealand. 
Britain, of course, remains the largest single market for 
the rest of the Commonwealth and the main provider of 
its imports, but in both respects Britain’s importance has 
declined, while trade among the other Commonwealth 
countries has increased. 


Perhaps the most striking change in the pattern of 
Commonwealth trade is with North America. The 
figures are given in Table II. This clearly shows the 
imcreased dependence of Canada on imports from the 
United States. By value, they have imcreased more than 
fivefold within ten years. In 1947, Canada had a visible 
trade deficit with the United States equivalent to 
approximately £280 million ; in the following year, when 
exports were expanded and imports reduced, the deficit 
was lowered to £120 million. In the postwar phase, 
Britain also has become much more dependent on North 
American supplies, though it succeeded im 1948 in 
showing a considerable improvement in its adverse 
balance on dollar trade. The same has been true of other 
Commonwealth countries, especially South Africa, India 
amd the colonies ; all have sought food and equipment 
which only the North American continent could supply, 
and the dollar deficits of both Australia and South Africa 
increased further in 1948. 

Exports from Commonwealth countries to North 
America have also increased. Britain and the colonies 

¢ achieved a considerable expansion in the value of 
their exports to both Canada and the United States: in 
case, the value of shipments more than trebled 
1938 and 1948. India, Pakistan, Australia and 
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South Africa have also become important dollar earners, 
though each of them except Pakistan had a large 
visible trade deficit with the dollar area. (In these calcu- 
lations, of course, South Africa’s sales of gold for dollars 
are not directly recorded.) But increased exports were 
by no means sufficient to pay for increased dollar 
imports. The Commonwealth Economic Committee 
Suggests in the report that the dollar deficit on visible 
trade in 1948 “may have been of the order of £500 
million for the Commonwealth as a whole ” ; it put the 
deficit for 1947 at double that figure. 


The report clearly shows that the Commonwealth is 
faced with a twofold problem. The member countries 
who remain in the sterling area must reduce their imports 
from dollar sources and at the same time expand their 
exports to dollar markets. Secondly, Canada being 
situated economically in the dollar area, must seek to 
increase its exports to dollar markets but would 
prefer to do so without reducing its exports to the tradi- 
tional and assured markets of the sterling area. The 
answer depends on the capacity of the United States to 
import, which depends in turn on the maintenance of 
a high level of economic activity. Without this, 
American demand for imported raw materials, largely 
from Commonwealth sources, will fall. Prosperity in 
Amenica also implies larger imports of consumers? 
including textiles, whisky, cocoa, coffee and vehicles. 
But, important though these are, they are still the frills 
of Commonwealth commerce with the United States. 
The level of world commodity prices (nowadays 
dictated by American demand) is the more vital influence 
on the Commonwealth’s balance of payments with the 
dollar area. Commodity prices present a_ special 
dilemma for the Commonwealth. Britain is still the 
largest exporter within the Commonwealth (though not 


WORLD TRADE — ANALYSIS BY AREA 
EXPORTS (Percentage by volue) 


IMPORTS 


to the dollar area) and its exports consist mainly of manu- 
factured goods. Britain’s specific trade problem would 
be eased if prices of primary products declined relatively 


to those of manufactures. But both for Britain and the ~ 


Commonwealth the dollar problem would be aggravated 
by such a turn of events, at least in the short run. 


: A second hope lies in the expansion of the North 
American market for foodstuffs. Both the United States 
and Canada are important agricultural producers and are 
to a large extent self-sufficient in foodstuffs. But it is 
not unreasonable to expect that within a measurable 
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Sell to AI dollar markets 


c= NOW- 





IN THE UNITED STATES 


With a coast to coast network of 
correspondent banks, a New York | Traders and industrialists looking for opportunities 





office of Barclays Bank (Dominion, : oe é 
Caloahel and Crontenmm’s cotta, reone- in the undernoted Territories should get in contact 
sentative in San Francisco covering with the National Bank of India. Topical information 
the West Coast, we can: on business matters and a comprehensive banking 
font Seterenevinn or bas on markets service are ensured by a network of branches in 
Introduce you to agents who can these areas. Your enquiry is welcomed at Head Office. 


handie your goods; 


Imgsevices | NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


IN CANADA LIMITED 
Barclays Bank (Canada), a Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 
Canadian Chartered Bank, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN, 


with branches in Montreal, Bank : ~ 
Toronto and Vancouver, ae Red vernment in Aden, Kenya Colony, 
offers the same service. anzibar and Uganda. 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
Ask any Branch Manager of Barclays Bank Limited to explain General Manager: T. T. K. Allan 


to you how easily exporters can make use of these facilities, 
or write direct to 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP OF BANKS 


Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm 
Londor. Manager: W. Kerr 











TWO CENTURIES 
OF ENTERPRISE 


Site for 
the new 


Nearly two centuries ago, when Glyn, 
Mills & Co. was founded in 1753, 
commercial and industrial enterprise 
depended on a handful of pioneers—the 
branch? ‘gentlemen adventurers’ of the history 


c . . . * + is ~d 

There may be in Australia room for the profitable books. With the highly individualisec 
expansion of your own business. You are invited to read businesses of the past, so with the large 
‘ Industrial Australia,’ published recently by The Union Bank combines and national corporations of 


of Australia. This provides authoritative information for the on day, Glyn, Mills maintains its tradition 
industrialist who contemplates an extension of 


his business into the expanding Australian of a private Banking House offering the 
markets, by setting up a branch factory or most advanced and comprehensive 
by acquiring an interest in an existing con- banki faciliti 

nk acilities, 
cern. On all such matters The Union Bank ng 
of Australia offers complete and up-to- 


date service and information covering 
the whole Commonwealth. Ask foracopy GLYN, MILI S & CO. 










» © ZZ of “INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA.” BANKERS 
= HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 

THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD ee 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. (AVEnue 1281) Royal Bank of Scotland * Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 





WEST END AGENCY ; 15 CAKLOS PLACE, W.1. (MAYfair 2349) 
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of both -countries may begin to im such 
ee Bes 0s — butter, fruit and tea. P Thirdly, 
the development of Canada as an industrial power duri 
and since the war makes it one of the world’s fing 
markets for certain raw materials. In 1948, for example, 
imports of rubber, coal, iron and iron products, cotton 
and petroleum increased to over £250 million. Such 
imports cannot be wholly supplied by other Common- 
wealth countries. Finally, there remains the possibility 
of increased exports of British manufactures to Canada, 
which calls for adaptation of design and standards to 
Canadian requirements. If British exporters could 
supply Canada with 15 per cent of the goods which are at 

t bought from the United States, Britain’s trade 
deficit with Canada would be overcome. 


The future of Commonwealth trade therefore depends 
on the development of sources of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. During the war, Britain’s agricultural pro- 
duction was expanded by 30 per cent and Canada’s by 
25 per cent, while food production in New Zealand also 
increased. But the main direction of the development 
which has so far taken place, at least in the dominions, is 
towards further industrialisation. The experience of the 
thirties impressed all primary producing countries with 
the value of secondary industries as an economic support, 
and this trend was, of course, accelerated by the war. 
The pace of industrialisation has, of course, varied from 
country to country, and so far it has had only a limited 
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effect on the pattern of Commonwealth trade. If Cana- 
dian experience offers any guide, the development of 
secondary industries may help Commonwealth trade to 
expand. But unless those countries developing secon- 
dary industries maintain at the same time a large volume 
of exports to pay for imports of capital goods and raw 
materials, industrialisation may create serious difficulties 
in their balance of payments. . . 

The conclusion suggested by this study of Common- 
wealth trade is that the colonial areas must be developed, 
on a larger scale than has yet been envisaged, as sources 
of supply for foodstuffs and raw materials—products 
which the Commonwealth at present has to import from 
the United States or which can be exported to countries 
outside the Commonwealth, in particular to western 
Europe and to North America. Industrialisation of the 
dominions will undoubtedly continue, but it would be 
dangerous to foster industrialisation at a rate which 
imposes strain on the balance of payments of any particu- 
lar country. In the meantime, dollar imports must be 
pruned and exports to dollar markets, whether of primary 
products or manufactures, encouraged. Finally, under 
these conditions, trade between the Commonwealth and 
foreign countries is likely to expand rather than to con- 
tract. Any policy which attempts to keep Common- 
wealth trade within a closed unit on the false notion that 
the Commonwealth is self-sufficient will create more 
difficult problems. 


of 


Business Notes 


South African Flop 


To the cynically minded, the almost indecent haste 
with which the sponsors of the South African loan followed 
in the wake of the Government broker may have implied a 
fear that the calm after the storm in the gilt-edged market 
would barcly last long enough to permit the successful 
launching of their vessel. In one sense, any such fear proved 
to be groundless. The gilt-edged market this week has 
shown scarcely a ripple, and the fear of renewed disturbance 
has abated. For all that, South Africa’s descent into 
the waters resulted in a considerable flop. Underwriters of 
the {10 million of 3} per cent stock, 1965-67, offered at 
99, were called upon to take up no less than 84 per cent, and 
the first quotation for the scrip when the market opened on 
Thursday was 4-2 per cent discount. Necessarily, this 
situation demanded careful handling from the sponsors, and 
later in the day the discount narrowed to 14 per cent. 

The terms of the operation were not, in any case, such 
a to promise a smooth launching. The redemption yield of 
{3 11s. 6d. per cent at the issue price was scarcely a 
shilling more than that offered, on the day before under- 
Writing took place, by the existing 3} per cent South African 
Stock, 1954-59. Compared with British Government 2} 
per cent Savings Bonds, 1964-67—the nearest comparable 
stock in the gilt-edged market proper—the yield differential 
was rather less than } per cent. Evidently the terms had 

cut very fine ; but few people had expected the response 
to be quite so unsatisfactory. In the search for reasons, it 
is hard to disentangle the effects of the rudely-shaken con- 
in gilt-edged generally, from specific doubts about 
€conomic and political prospects of South Africa. Apart 
e longer term political uncertainties, it might have 
felt that a difference of one-half per cent between South 
and British Government credit was more than 
; for the Union’s economic problem has lately 
show the first incipient signs of response to treat- 


care 


* 


a 


For all that, it seems astonishing that those who advised 
on the terms of this issue—and they must surely have 
included the British authorities—apparently took no account 
of the fact that the Union plans to approach the London 
market again in the New Year. One would have thought 
it would have been a matter of common prudence, therefore, 
to ensure attractive terms for the first operation. In the 
circumstances, the fineness of the terms raises a suspicion 
that the British authorities may have been giving particular 
weight to their own problem of re-financing the £787 million 
of Exchequer Bonds which mature in February ; but, if so, 
it is now very questionable whether such a policy will prove 
to have been to their advantage. 


The indigestion caused by the South African operation 
does not improve the chances for the Treasury, even though 
any replacement stock which may be offered for the 
Exchequer Bonds will certainly be primarily designed to 
suit very different types of investor from those who would 
normaily have been interested in the South African loan. 
At this stage, however, it cannot even be taken for granted 
that the re-financing will not be achieved merely by floating 
debt ; but, apart from that, the most popular guess in the 
market is that the authorities will have hardly any choice 
but to offer a security with a life of five years, or a little more. 
This view is founded on the argument, first, that this is the 
minimum life which could enable the authorities to “ save 
face” and, secondly, that 1955 is the only proximate year 
(except 1952) which is free from compulsory maturities. It 
may be noted, incidentally, that in 1957 the only compulsory 
repayment is £101 million ; but a further £400 million of 
4 per cent Consols become optionally redeemabie. 


* * * 


Influencing the Use of Labour 
The new and firmer policy of wage restraint announced 


by the Trades Union Congress (which is discussed on page 
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4168) will, if it proves effective, make the placing work of 
the employment exc more difficult and even more 
important than before. It is apparent that a general “ freez- 
ing” of wage rates will tend also to “ freeze” employment 
in its existing pattern. The burden of inducing labour to 
move into the industries (or into the individual concerns 
and factories) to which the national interest most urgently 
requires labour to move will, therefore, fall more heavily 
on the employment exchanges, which operate the Control 
of Engagement Order. 

Some of the policies which the employment exchanges are 
required to work were discussed this week by the Joint 
Consultative Committee of the National Joint Advisory 
Council for Industry, resurrected after two years. The 
Minister of Labour presided. Recruitment of labour, with 
special reference to the dollar-earning and dollar-saving 
industries, was one of the poimts discussed. The committee 
agreed to a review of the present list of “ first preferences.” 
The list includes coal miming, agriculture, iron and steel, 
pottery, and the textile industries. It also includes certain 
branches of industries: not, for instance, building and civil 
engineering in general, but the construction of power 
stations and chemical plants and the maintenance of the rail- 
way t ways; mot machinery in general, but 
machines for the coal mines, equipment for gesworks, and 
generating plant for the electricity undertakings. The list is 
to be reviewed “ in order to put the utmost emphasis on jobs 
which directly contribute te the present-day economic and 
financial needs of the country.” Some restriction of the 
range of employments offered ty employment exchanges was 
also agreed to be necessary, together with a tightening up 
of the present practice in accepting nominations from 
employers. 

The “redistribution of labour becoming available as a 
result of the cut in the investment programme and the reduc- 
tion in Government expenditure ” was also considered ; but, 
since nobody knows how much labour will “ become avail- 
able” from these causes, it was not to be expected that the 
discussion could be very specific. The arrangements under 
which the employment exchanges seek—without great 
success—to transfer labour between one industry and 
another are, however, to be “ overhauled.” 


It is through such arrangements as these—and principally 
through the method of offering “ first preference ” employ- 
ments to workers looking fer a job—that the Control of 
Engagement Order exerts its real effect. Actual directions to 
workers are rare ; 24 were issued in September, 21 to mine- 
workers and three to farm workers. The Joint Consultative 
Committee did not suggest any extension of the use of these 


little-used powers. 


x x x 


The Reyrolle Investigation 


The reports of the late Sir Douglas Garrett on the 
affairs of A. Reyrolle and Company are meticulous, and not 
easy tO summarise without runnimg the risk (which Sir 
Douglas himself was at pains to avoid) of doing injustice 
to any of the parties. The original contention, which led 
to his appoimtment as inspector last January, was that 
an offer of shares in Morphy-Richards in May, 1947, dis- 
closed that certain shares stated to have been offered as of 
right to Reyrofles were taken up by Mr George Wansbrough, 
who at that time was chairman of both companies. Certain 
shareholders in Reyrolles sought an explanation of this 
transaction, amd, being dissatisfied with it, applied to the 
Court for an inspection. 


The Inspector’s report shows that this original complaint 
was not supported by the underlying facts. There was never 
any likelihood that Reyrolles would be given the right to sub- 
scribe for further shares in Morphy-Richards. No right was 
tramsferred by Reyrolles to Mr Wansbrough, because no 
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right had ever beem granted to them. But the Moepby. 
Richards prospectus had stated pes 
By Special resolution dated March I 
and Limited were given "hy one Rayo 
for 1,000 ordinary shares of £1 each in the ADa 
the price of £ro per share, which right was duly exeras 
in favour of Mr George Wansbrough who paid for and 
was allotted the said 1,000 shares. ag 
That statement in the offer for sale started the complain 
but the Inspector found that it was untrue and misleading 
The resolution by the directors of Morpby-Richards cog. 
ferred no rights upon Reyrobles and made no reference 


An LS 


behalf of Morphy-Richards to the Capital Issues Committee 
was also misleading. 
The reason for the wording in the offer for sale and the 


a to the Capital Issues Committee, the Inspector 
‘ound, 


was simply and solely to endeavour to safeguard Mr 
Wansbrough personally from the possibility of a claim for 
income tax and surtax on the profit element contained in 
the transaction... . 


For this “ camouflage ” in the original resolution and in Jater 
references to it im the prospectus and elsewhere, the 
Inspector finds that Mr Wansbrough and Mr Michad 
Richards, his legal adviser, “ must be held jointly responsible.” 
The Inspector finds it impossible “ to justify or to condone” 
their actions in this matter. As for the original point from 
which the inspection started—namely that Mr Wansbrough 
might be accountable to the shareholders of Reyrolles for any 
profits derived from the transaction—the Inspector contents 
himself with summarising the considerations for and against 
such a claim. 
* 


Thus the inspector has arrived at a stern conclusion on a 
matter which is ancillary to the original question. His con- 
clusions are not, for that reason, to be lightly regarded. He 
found in his first report that the statement in the pros 
was not merely misleading, but intentionally misleading, In 
his second report, he re-examimes this conclusion. He points 
out that Mr Wansbrough was neither accused of, nor cen 
sured for, trying to induce the public to buy the Morphy 
Richards stock units by means of a false statement. But he 
argues that, in determining the question of intent, it is neces- 
saty to look beyond the effect of the statement on the minds 
of prospective applicants for the stock units. The report gives 
Mr Wansbrough all due credit for his frankness in giving 
evidence and for the fact that he made no attempt to take 
advantage of the market which for a short time was created in 
the Morphy-Richards shares. Nevertheless it amounts to 4 
rebuke on a matter of fundamental importance—the need for 
the utmost care, frankness and sincerity in the terms on which 
shares are offered to the public by prospectus. 


* * x 


Tax Free Covenants 


Shareholders of Standard Motor recently approved the 
proposals for making an allotment of shares worth approsi 
mately £100,000 to Sir John Black, in consideration of a 
undertaking on his part not to engage in motor-car products 
in future except with the Standard Motor Company. 4 
similar proposal has been made by the directors of Awstif 
Motor to pay to Mr L. P. Lord, the chnismem snd. maces 
director, £25,000 in cash and ordinary sbares to the 
value of £20,000, Since the market value of these shares ( 
bonus) would be im the region of £76,000, the total value 
the consideration proposed would be about £100,000. 
return, Mr Lord undertakes, for the rest of his life, net ® 


manufacture mechanically propelled vehicles for any 
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HOLIDAYS FOR BOILERS? 


a 





Steam boilers should work effi- | if the modern method of boiler 
ciently all the time. Unnecessary | water conditioning with Calgon 
holidays are to be deplored. But if | (sodium metaphosphate) is used. 
boilers use untreated water, scale | Calgon prevents scale. It saves 
will certainly form, and some sort | endless trouble and far more money 
of holiday however inconvenient | than it costs, as you'will find if you 
and costly to other people must be | consult Albright & Wilson’s Tech- 
given in order to dismantle and | nical Service Department. A really 
descale, But scale need never form | fit boiler does not need a holiday. 


CALGON 


a very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD. Water Treatment Department : 
# PARK LANE * LONDON * W'I * Tel: GRO. 1311 * Works : Oldbury & Widnes 
tTaw82 
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Collective Security provided 
by Chubb Safe Deposits 


PRESTIGE and profit are two results of the installation of a Safe 
Deposit for the use of customers or of the public in general. 
Facts about the demand for this type of service, and the most 
effective means of meeting it, are contained in the attractive 
and informative brochure “‘ Collective Security.” Among 
the many illustrations are photographs from various 

aspects of modern Chubb Safe Deposits and a plan 

of a typical installation. Write for a copy now. 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFE CO. LTD. 
Patent Lock and 


Makers to the Bank of England nah me 
40-42 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 2.2. xing Georgevs 


By Appointment 





A MESSAGE to MEN 


OF VISION 





14 NEW IDEAS Applicable to Every Type of Business Activity 





FREE DETAILS 


You: as a progressive business executive, need to keep pace 
with every modern innovation in business. 
Below are listed 14 plans for helping modern business men— 
of all types—in all departments—ot both factories and offices. 


They are all based on the one system... the shannographic 
system of full-vision files. 


Briefly, these files are made rather like slim boxes, with flat 
tops extending the full width of the files. They are suspended 
metalon metal. They fit into any standard cabinet. 


The flat tops provide room for a great deal of information, 
apart from means of identification. They are colour-coded to make 
misfiling impossible. They carry sliding signals for indicating dates, 
or progressing ” (ready-printed slips numbered 1 to 12 and 1-31 
are provided for this purpose). 

On the front of every file is provision for slotted-in record 
tatds—either for purposes of transfer and cross-reference or for 
annotating the file and its content. 


In effect, then, you have a visual record for immediate 
identification ; a means of filing correlated correspondence, 
invoices, plans, costings, etc ; a foolproof filing system and a visual 
means of signalling unseen information. 


ON REQUEST 


This system is far more than a mere filing system. It is widely 
used by hospitals, local authorities, many Governments, big 
businesses, and smaller organisations—not merely for filing but for 
performing various exira duties possible with no other system. 
It represents a very effective and economical method of VISUAL 
CONTROL. 


Details of any of the plans below will be sent you by return, 
free and without obligation. Just tick the plan in which you are 
interested and attach this advertisement to your letter-heading. 






1) ———— 


— 


FIRST IN FILING 
The Shannon Limited 
454 Shannon Corner New Malden Surrey 


Branches at: Kingsway—London Birmingham * Bristol « Glasgow * Leeds 
Leicester * Liverpool - Manchester ~ Newcastle * Southampton. 


I am interested in the shannographic plans (ticked). Please send me full details 
by return, free of obligation. 





1. Company Secretaries. 6. Production. 1l. Property. 
2. Sales. 7. Factory Manager. 12. Printing. 
3. Export. 8. Personnel. 13. Plant & Maintenance. 
4. Accountants, 9. Advertising. 14. Textiles, 


5. Stocks & Purchases. 10. Architects-Surveyors. 


ee 
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OWDEy — 


[FURNITURE | 
PRECISION BUILT BY 
CLYDESIDE ENGINEERS 


For nearly a century Howdens have been mternationally ‘amous as Engincers, The 
same perfection of designs and meticulous standards of workmanship that have built 
such an enviable reputation for Howden products. cow apply to the manufactare of 
Office Furniture 


a 









The executive desk illus- 
trated is a typical example 
of Howden furniture. This 
Mode! (D3) is of rigid 
construction —_ easily 
dismantied to facilitate 
movement. Stove ena- 
melled with linoleam top. 
Size 60 in. by 33 in. 


Apply to your usual supplier for Howden Office Equipment and Shelving 


JAMES HOWDEN € CO.,LTD, MSLELLAN ST, GLASGOW 





“Some flying showers again. This morning we hauled the pinnace a Shore to examine her bottom, and had 
the Satisfaction to find that not one worm hath touched it, notwithstanding she hath been in the water nearly 
as long as the Long Boat. This must be owing to the White Lead with which her bottom is painted.... 
for no other reason can be assigned why the one should be preserved and the other destroyed, when they are 


both built of the Same sort of Wood and have been in equal use. From this Circumstance alone the bottom 





of all boats sent into Countrys where these worms are ought to be painted with White Lead...” 


TWO CAPTAINS ON WHITE LEAD 


“For many years I was Deputy Conservator of the Port of Rangoon and had under my charge four us 
= attended light-ships. They were anchored off the mouth of the Rangoon River and were subject to rigorous 
From a letter to climatic changes and sea conditions. . . 


In March 1942 the Port fell to the Japs. At the time all our light-ships were on station, with the exception 


ASSOCIATED LEAD . : 
of one relief. In May 1945 I returned to Rangoon and it was evident that none of these craft had received 


MANUFACTURERS any paint attention during the Jap occupation but I found the /ead-painted decks as intact and in as good 
September 3rd, order as the day we left them and some had not been painted for four years.” ; 
Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Granger-Brown, 
1949 Captain MN. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LEAD PAINTS 


Ibex House, Minories, E.C.3 Crescent House, Lead Works Lane, 
LONDON NEWCASTLE CHESTER 
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gadertaking in any part of the world. The directors regard 
this covenant as being of the “utmost i ” to the 
company, and strongly recommend its approval by stock- 
holders. 


There is no reason to repeat on this occasion the arguments 
which were put forward only recently in connection with 
the previous case. The underlying object of this arrangement 
is t@ make Mr Lord a payment for his exclusive future 
services which will not, under present law, attract income 
x. The precedent set in the Standard Motor case was 
pound to be followed, and it would clearly be capable of 
aimost indefinite extension throughout industry. It is that 
argument, rather than any appeal to the widespread criticism 
that such arrangements are bound to encounter from the 
ranks of Labour, which is relevant now. 


Mr Glenvil Hall, answering a Parliamentary question on 
behalf of the Chancellor on Thursday, recalled that the 
Courts had held that payments of this kind are not liable to 
tax. But he also offered the reminder that the Chancellor 
promised in his Budget Speech in 1948 that he would watch 
“such devices ” and would not hesitate to propose legislation, 
if need be with retrospective effect. That, declared the 
Financial Secretary, is the Chancellor’s continued intention. 
It would not, perhaps, be stretching the reply too far to say 
that it puts industrial concerns under notice that steps may 
be taken next April to prevent similar schemes and to reopen 
those which have been already agreed. 


Industry and Finance 


British Transport’s Predicament 


in the first 44 weeks of 1949, railway traffic receipts 
have fallen by £73 million, from {2823 million io 
{275 million. The disagreeable feature about recent traffic 
returas is that they suggest a worsening of the downward 
wend. In the latest four-week period, to November 6th, 
there was a fall of £1} million compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. This suggests that the out-turn for 
the full year on the railways may show a fall in takings of 
{10 million, if not more. Since it would be wildly opt- 
mistic to suppose that progress towards greater operating 
eficiency (of which there is some evidence in the opera- 
tng statistics) can do more than absorb some of the 
further increases in operating costs, it is obvious that the 
railways will act as am even drag on the Transport 
Commission’s revenue account than they did in 1948. There 
ae no signs whatever of any assistance, on a material scale, 
from the receipts of the other executives to put the Commis- 
sion’s total receipts im better shape. It would be an act of 
plain commonsense to expect for this year a deficit several 
times greater than last year’s deficit of {4.7 million, 

This, indeed, is no new discovery ; it was fully recognised 
in the Commission’s recent report. The predicament of the 
Commission is to fulfil its statutory obligation to meet all its 
Proper revenue charges, taking one year with another. it 
did not succeed in 1948 ; it will mot succeed in 1949 ; and 
by all appearances it will not succeed in 1950. Where does 
the solution lie? Not in “a general increase in charges, 
indiscriminately applied,” for as the report showed, this 
“might not benefit railway traffic and revenues.” The Com- 
mission had been reluctant to make a special application 
to the Minister, “so long as the trends of traffic did not 
; declare themselves” for imcreases in charges 
lm those many directions in which increases could be made 
Without detrimental effect upon their revenue. And the 
report added : — 

ht is not possible that any undertaking which is to pay its 

way should submit to constant increases in the cost of the 

Setvices and commodities which it needs and yet refrain 

y from raising its prices to its Customers. 

The trends have unmistakably declared themselves now. 

But the cmbarrassments remain. How would the Minister 
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of Transport react to such an application with a general 
election in sight ? Could he consider such an application 
without giving way to ¢ within his own party to 
curtail the present f of the “C” cans 
There is littke doubt about the direction which such an appli- 
cation would take. It would apply the doctrine mentioned 
elsewhere in the Commission’s report : — 

When the railway tariff underestimates the difficulties of 

a certain traffic and in effect the railways “ undercharge ” for 

that traffic, there will be no competition for it. 
For other traffics, there would be a loss to the railways, even 
though other services owned by the Commission might gain. 
No diligent search is meeded to uncever the traffics for which 
rates have traditionally been regarded as “ too cheap.” The 
consequent rise in industrial costs if such traffics were 
charged at higher rates would in itself be a formidable 
political obstacle to amy move to increase them. Yet the 
plain fact remains that long before the Commission can begin 
to show the benefits of integration and coordination of the 
different means of tramsport, it ts faced with an enormous 
deficit and no prospect of righting it save through an increase 
in charges. It may be true that the Commission and its 
Executives could be cheaper and more efficient than they 
are. But sooner or later, this predicament of falling traffic 
receipts will have to be frankly faced. 


* x * 


Green Light for Weaving Redeployment 


Both sides of the cotton weaving industry have now 
approved the draft agreement to put into effect the main 
recommendations on the weavers’ wage structure which were 
proposed by the Moelwyn Hughes Commission. A repre- 
sentative meeting of the Weavers’ Amalgamation gave the 
approval of the trade union side last Saturday by an over- 
whelming majority. It suggested some jlast-minute amend- 
ments, which are now being discussed with the emaployers, 
but these will not, it is hoped, hold up the definitive agree- 
ment for long. Mr. Andrew Naesmith, secretary of the 
Weavers’ Amalgamation, estimated this week that about 100 
weaving sheds will apply the new system as soon as the 
agreement comes into effect. 

If there is no further delay—and it must be said that 
delays and disappointments have already been too many— 


the dual wage system recommended by the Commission can 


now be brought into being. Mills which wish to redeploy 
their labour will adopt the Moelwyn Hughes system of 
payment ; those which do not will continue to observe the 
Uniform List. 


It is obvious that this can only be an imtermediate stage 
for the industry. The shortest, but not the least persuasive, 
paragraph of the Commission’s interim report last year con- 
sisted of five words: “ The Uniform List must go.” The 
list will have to go because it is an effective barrier to 
managerial improvement, to the proper harnessing of effort, 
and to the application of incentives in the average weaving 
mill. The intermediate stage which is now to begin was 
proposed largely for reasons of urgency; to remove the 
Uniform List altogether, and to institute the new method 
of payment universally, would have taken longer. “No 
adequate measure of redeployment will take place in Lan- 
cashire,” said the final report, “as long as manufacturers are 
required to observe wage agreements which are founded on 
the Uniform List.” When the new agreement goes through, 
manufacturers will be able to choose, and progress will be 
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petition for labour, and that most of them will eventually 
have little choice but to adopt the new system. 


The detail of the Moelwyn Hughes system is somewhat 
complex to anyone outside the trade, but its purposes are 
simple: to encourage “ the employment by the manufacturer 
of the most efficient methods of work,” and to secure that 
the weaver’s rate of payment is “related directly to the 
amount of effort required, in the conditions provided by the 
manufacturer, for each unit of output.” It may be a cold 
plunge at first to an industry that has clung tenaciously to 
its nineteenth-century system of payment; but in the 
relatively small number of mills in which it has already 
been tried in practice, the results have been almost uniformly 
encouraging. 

* * * 


Rootes Preference Issue Success 


The Rootes Motors (formerly Rootes Securities) prefer- 
ence issue was oversubscribed on Thursday. The lists closed 
at 10.5 a.m. and applications were reported to cover the 
amount of the issue some eight times. The offer was for 
£2,000,000 § per cent redeemable cumulative {1 preference 
shares at par. The shares are optionally redeemable by the 
company at 22s. during the five years prior to January 31, 
1970, at 21s. 6d. from this date to 1975, at 21s. up to 1980, 
and at par up to 2000 ; thereafter they become irredeemable. 
In the event of liquidation similar repayment provisions would 
apply. Net tangible assets of the group at July 31, 1949, 
provide a threefold cover for the new issue, while on the 
average for the past twelve years the service of the dividend 
would have been secured more than eight times. The new 
money is to be used to replace bank advances to the group 
amounting to £2,000,000 at July 31, 1949, and secured 
by 4} per cent debentures redeemable 1960 carrying 
a charge on the undertaking. Sir William Rootes has 
already made it clear that the bank loan is now actively 
invested in the business, so that the issue represents in essence 
simply a substitution of the public as a shareholder for the 
bank as a creditor. This, it is rightly held, will clear the 
decks for further financing operations, even though none is 
at present intended. Perhaps at some future date the public 
will be invited to participate in the equity of this flourishing 
motor business. At present this is a privilege shared by 
the Rootes family and Prudential Assurance. 


The success of the issu> provides an oasis in the present 
desert of the capital market, yet it should not be regarded 
as pointing the way to a rvival in new issues. Perhaps that 
must await the oversubssription of a fair-sized issue of 
ordinary capital—a most uslikely prospect in present circum- 
stances. Its significance is rather in the confirmation provided 
that the investor—particularly the institutional investor— 
still has an appetite for sound preference shares even though 
the prospects of capital appreciation have been circumscribed 
as a result of this year’s decisions of the House of Lords on 
the rights of preference shareholders to participate in surplus 
assets and for repayment of capital. At any rate there can 
be no doubt of the position of subscribers to the Rootes 
issue. And that in itself may have contributed to its good 
reception. 

* * a 


Scottish Banks’ Experience 


Much attention has been paid lately to the question of 
the effects of the fall in gilt-edged on end-year institutional 
balance sheets. The accounts of the three Scottish banks 
which have been published since devaluation are therefore 
of more than usual general interest—even though each of 
them was made up before the phase of acute weakness in 
the market. The accounts of the British Linen Bank, issued 
recently, have this week been followed by those of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scot'and and the National Bank of Scotland. 
All three have evidently been able to take their investment 
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depreciation in their stride—in the sense that no draft has 
had to be made on disclosed reserves, and no change hy 
been made in the respective formule by which published 
profits are defined. Apart from this negative 

the accounts afford no clue to the investment experience, 


The British Linen Bank, whose accounting year ended on 
September 30th, shows a fall in net profits by some {18 500 
to £242,700, while the Commercial Bank of Scotland (Octo. 
ber 29th) shows a fall in profits of some £34,200 to 
£396,600 ; profits of the National Bank (November Ist), 
however, rose by just over £1,800 to £293,200. In invest: 
ment portfolios, the pattern is similarly varied ; the gilt. 
edged holdings of the British Linen are slightly higher, while 
those of the other two banks each show declines of the order 
of £2,000,000 to £3,000,000. Given the recent recovery in 
gilt-edged, this experience is a heartening pointer to that of 
the clearing banks, for it has always been the practice of the 
Scottish banks to hold a much larger proportion of their 
deposits in the form of investments than do the English 
banks. The Scottish ratio averages over 50 per cent, com- 
pared with about 25 per cent for the clearing banks as a 
whole On the other hand, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the reserve policy of the Scottish banks has customarily been 
formulated with this position in mind. 


* * . 


Pattern of Petroleum Consumption 


While the consumption of oil in Europe grows steadily, 
the pattern of use of the various petroleum products has been 
changing. The full extent of this change was brought out 
by the new figures (on which the accompanying chart 
based) of past and estimated future consumption which ap- 
peared in the recent report of the Organisation for Europea 
Economic Co-operation on the co-ordination of refinery 
plans. Motor spirit, which accounted for 46 per cent by 
volume of the consumption in 1938 of the four major 
products which are included in the survey, accounted last 
year for only 31 per cent ; fuel oil accounted for 34 as against 
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27 per cent. Last year’s consumption of motor spirit was 
less absolutely than before the war ; this is not regarded as4 
permanent phenomenon, but if all goes well and consumptie 
is permitted to recover by 1952-53 to a level well above that 
of 1938, the changed pattern of consumption will still persist 
Motor spirit will then represent 32 per cent of the total. 
while gas, diesel, and fuel oils together will be 61 per cet 
It is assumed that the motorist’s use of petrol will still by os 
means and another—in Britain, by rationing, and on the 
Continent by the dreaded price mechanism—be 4 
The motorist, it is clear, has ceased to be the key figure ‘al 
the petroleum market. In Britain the change has been 
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more marked than in the OEEC area as a whole. The 
Petroleum Times has published the following table to indi- 
cate the changing pattern of British consumption. The table 
yses Customs releases as the indicator for 1938 and 1949, 
and scheduled refinery output as the indicator for 1952-53: 


1938 1949 1952-53 
Per cent of Per cent of 
releases refinery output 
of these products of these products 
Light oils ....ceceeee ° 68 33 30 
Kerosene .....cccccses 10 13 5 
Gas /diesel OMB 5 ti aes . 8 14 18 
Witel Obl . i. ca hs Reese 14 40 47 


The refinery output anticipated for 1952-53 will, however, 
cover no more than 80 per cent of British requirements, and 
it is possible tha: the relationships shown in the table may 
be altered by imports. As one example, no aviation spirit 
appears in the scheduled British refinery output ; presumably, 
therefore, it is to be imported in refined form. The relative 
shrinkage of kerosene output discounts any suggestion that 
jet propulsion is to displace the piston-engined aircraft in 
so short a time. No doubt the extremely modest place occu- 
pied by kerosene in the projected refinery outputs in Europe 
js due largely to technical causes. It suggests that the 
present fiscal devices to encourage kerosene consumption 
cannot expect a long life. 


* * * 


Imposing a Development Council 


The Order to establish a Development Council for the 
wool textile industry was laid before Parliament this week 
by the President of the Board of Trade ; but the employers, 
expressing their “ profound regret ” at this action, have indi- 
cated that they are not giving up the fight. The Wool Textile 
Delegation, in a statement issued from Bradford, emphasises 
(no doubt to avoid the kind of argument which arose in the 
Commons over the right of the organisations in the clothing 
trade to speak for the employers against the Clothing 
Development Council Order) that the delegation is fully 
representative and has taken the trouble recently to confirm 
its mandate on this matter. It adds that in the negotiations 
which ended in the present deadlock it “had gone quite as 
far to provide an agreed solution as any mandate from its 
members would allow it to go.” In recalling the long record 
of success of the wool textile industry in organising itself to 
meet tasks demanded of it in the national interest, it is able 
te quote specific and impressive examples. The state- 
ment points out that the alternative methods of meeting 
the President’s requirements which the employers put 
forward and which they would have supported, were still 
untried. It is not casy to dispute their contention that those 
methods would, in the circumstances, have had a better 
chance of success. As it is, they have taken their stand on 
Principle : 
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The issue is narrowed to the straight question whether 
Statutory methods for achieving certain agreed objects are 
desirable for their own sake. 
This position the employers do not propose to modify ; and 
the prospects for the Development Council, since they regard 
it aS an imposition, do not look bright. 


* * * 


Thoughts on Locomotive Policy 


Sir Eustace Missenden’s paper to the Institute of 
Transport on railway motive power is in no sense an official 
pronouncement on behalf of the Railway Executive (of which 
Sir Eustace is chairman) about future locomotive policy. Sir 
Eustace spoke as a member of the Institute to his fellows. 
But, as he pointed out, the Transport Act gives the rail- 
way authorities a great opportunity to consider needs and 
resources as a whole. It is the task of management to weigh, 
with the best technical advice, the types of motive power 
which will give the public the service it wants and is prepared 
to pay for. 


As Sir Eustace showed, research and experiment are going 
forward. These involve five “ Leader” class steam loco- 
Motives costing about {£20,000 each; five diesel electric 
locomotives, costing £70,000 to £80,000 each ; the “ Fell” 
diesel-mechanical locomotive, costing about £60,000; and 
two gas-turbine locomotives at between £75,000 to £100,000 
each. A change in locomotive policy thus requires very large 
expenditures. At present, there are over 20,000 steam 
locomotives in service, which stand at nearly £100 million in 
the books and cost over £25 million a year for maintenance. 
The decision confronting railway management is to strike a 
balance between costly adventure in the hope of big returns, 
or modest progress on proven lines which may stifle progress 
and breed inertia. 


Sir Eustace suggested that future operating requirements 
on the railways would involve the concentration of effort and 
resources on main lines. On that assumption, he subjected 
the different forms of locomotive power to a critical review. 
The modern steam locomotive was relatively cheap, robust, 
thermally inefficient, costly to prepare and replenish with 
fuel and water, difficult to turn round, and smelly. What are 
the alternatives ? The gas turbine locomotive is in an early 
stage of development, and the practical choice is between 
diesel and electric traction. Sir Eustace admitted all the 
claims made for diesel-electric locomotives in the United 
States but he concluded that in this country their use would 
probably be limited to shunting (where they have already 
proved their worth), for medium power units on branch lines 
in electrified areas, and for railcars. 


These conclusions are based on several factors—high 
initial cost of diesels (though the United States has shown 





Spotlighting Waste 


Administrative and productive costs tend 
imperceptibly, but steadily, to rise. Every 
unnecessary record, every needless operation 
pushes costs up. Our new booklets “ 500 


Unnecessary Miles” and “ An Invitation to 
Industry” tell you how we can help to get 
them down and keep them down. Why not 
write for a copy? Consultancy Division, 
Remington Rand Ltd., Dept. 3, Commonwealth 
House, 1-19 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 





THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LTD. 


is associated with 
The British Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Limited, Syduey; The British 
Metal Corporation (Canada) Limited, Montreal; The British Metal 
(india) Limited, Calcutta and Bombay ; The British Metal Corporation, (South 
Africa) (Proprietary) Limited, Johannesburg ; C. Tennant Sons & Co. of New York, 
New York; Vivian, Younger & Bond Limited, Londen, 


and with the organisation of 
Henry Gardner & Co. Limited, London, Canada, Cyprus and Malaya. 


The Group trades in and markets 


other specialist engineering and 
non-ferrous metals and minerals, 


metallurgical equipment; and it 
many kinds of produce, timber and | furnishes allied shipping, insurance, 
other materials; it provides coal- | secretarial, financial, technical and 
washing plant, ventilation plant and | statistical services, 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
TELEGRAMS : CABLES: TELEPHONE : 
Brimetacor, London Brimetacor, London MONarch 8055 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSBA. 
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how costs can be reduced by mass production and standardi 
sation), dependence on imported oil, and the absence 
long runs in this country. (Te this last poimt, it mi 
answered that it is not long runs which enabie di 
be used to the fullest extent throughout the 24 hours of 
the day, but rather efficient rostering.) So, at the end of 
his analysis, Sir Eustace came down firmly in favour of 
electrification for main line working. The Weir Committee 
had shown the potential economies eighteen years ago. 
The figures would need revision, but it was his belief that 
conditions will be not less favourable for electrificat 
than before the war. This is, to repeat, a personal opinion. 
It will need very careful examination before it is adopted 
as the basis of official policy. 


iu 


Trade and Payments 


Shocks for the Wheat Agreement 


The operation of the international wheat agreement 
is proving to be anything but agreeable for Britain. The first 
shock came with the devalwation of sterling, when it was 
realised, rather belatedly, that the maximum and minimum 
prices agreed to, although expressed in Canadian dollars, 
were im fact tied to the price of gold. The sterling equiva- 
lent of the maximum price rose (owing to devaluation) from 
gs. a bushel to 12s. 10d. and the mmimum fer this season from 
7s. 6d. a bushel wo 108. od. 

The second shock has been delivered by Australia. As is 
usual at this time of year, Britain and India are negotiating 
with Australia for the disposal of its new crop, which first esti- 
Mates put at 200 million bushels. If this quantity is har- 
vested—recent reports suggest that the crop may have suf- 
fered storm damage—Austraha would have an export surplus 
of 120 milhon bushels compared with the agreed export 
under the agreement of 80 milton bushels. 

The negotiations have been proceeding slowty—too slowiy, 
it seems for certam members of the Australian Wheat 


that it must be made withm the appropriate season. Up to 
next July, Australia must be prepared, under the agreement, to 
sell a maximum of 80 million bushels of wheat at the maxi- 
mum price to the signatory importing countries. But it is 
perfectly true that if Britain and India do not buy, Australia 


“Happy Birthday”? —NEVER AGAIN... 











from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, # 
alas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed tim, 47 
too ... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- . 


ROYAL NAPIORAL MISSION TO SEEP SEA MISRERDERE 
# R.N.MLD.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.r 


Canada will provide 140 million bushels. Britain need Dot, 
therefore, be bounced into immediate decisions about buy 
Australian wheat. Its action will in fact provide the first trial 
of strength between consumer and producer under the 
ment. To pay the maximum price for Australian wheat 
would mean, presumably, a fur increase in the cost of 
bread. 

a * ® 


Trends in Exports 


The encouraging rise in exports last month was offset by 
the sharp increase in the value of imports. It is too early to 
measure the effect of devaluation merely by the October 
trade figures, but they suggest some possible trends. The 
value of exports increased from £142 million to £156 million 
while the volume was provisionally estimated at 158 per cent 
of the 1938 average compared with 144 per cent in Septem- 
ber. Last month, then, exports increased both in value and 
in volume at virtually the same rate. Imports increased 
from {£181 million to £199 million, of shis 11 per cent in 
crease, about 8 per cent is attributed by the Board of Trade 
as the direct result of devaluation. 


Changes in the export prices of particular exports after 
devaluation will be watched with close attention during 
coming months. The trend during the past three months for 
certain items is shown in the accompanying table. The 
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figures are averages and thus mask the differences im types 
and qualities which may be sold to different markets. 

The broad impression from the table is that the — 
prices of British exports to the United States and 
have not increased in sterling—certainly not to the extent ¢ 
devaluation. Thus, if Britam’s dollar earning capacity 1s © 
be maintained the volume of exports to these markets 
the coming months will have to show a correspondingly 
greater degree of expansion. Chimaware, machinery, steel 
and spirits are the only cases in which the average expert 
prices (in sterling) to the United States or Canada hare 
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EXPORT VALUE 
of 
BRITISH 


INSURANCE 


is £33,000,000 
a year 





£33,000,000 a year is a lot of money. 
And that is what British Insurance brings 
into this country from overseas. 

For two reasons these earnings are speci- 
ally valuable today. 
* First, some {20,000,000 of the total comes 
in the form of badly needed dollars. 
* Second, it is all clear gain, calling for no 
imports of raw materials, making no demands 
on shipping space. 

£33,000,000 a year is the value of the 
confidence that other countries have in 
British Insurance. We simply cannot afford 
to forfeit their confidence. 


SAY NO TO 
NATIONALISING INSURANCE 








Issued by the British Insurance Association 








in AUSTRALIA 


Expanding industrial development creates 
trade opportunities and an_ ever-widening 
field for employment. Informative “Blue 
Booklets” describing the Australian economy 
are published by the Bank of New South 
Wales and may be obtained, free, from your 
Bankers or direct from— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
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Talks with Belgium 


The commercial and financial negotiations with Belgium 
which were held in London towards the end of last week 
provided unexpectedly smooth going. The fact that the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Van Zeeland, headed 
the delegation and that the talks were thus taken to the 
highest Ministerial levels, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intervening for Britain, had led to assumptions 
that the fundamental issues which have divided the two 
countries for some time past would be considered and if 
possible settled. 

What in fact emerged from the discussions was an 
agreement to extend until March 31st next the existing 
payments arrangements. The official communiqué issued 
at the end of the talks announced that both parties desired 
to avoid settlements in gold and that the level of UK imports 
from the Belgian monetary area would thus be related to 
developments in the balance of payments between the sterling 
area and the Belgian monetary area. Trade in essentials 
between the two will presumably continue unhampered, and 
fears which had been entertained on the Belgian side that 
Britain might invoke the escape clauses in the long-term 
contracts for the purchase of Belgian steel have proved 
groundless for the time being. The necessary adjustments 
to achieve equilibrium in the balance of payments will 
fall wholly on trade in “ inessentials.” 

The gold ceiling on Belgian sterling balances after adjust- 
ment to the recent differential devaluation of the two curren- 
cies is £1§ million. There have been indications lately of the 
actual balances falling sufficiently below this maximum to put 
out of court the possibility of an early resumption of substan- 
tial gold losses to Belgium. This fact no doubt played its part 
in he!ping the recent discussions to their comparatively suc- 
cessful conclusion. It will be noted that the agreement is ex- 
tended to the end of March, that ts, to the end of the current 
tourist year. The British tourist allocation for expenditure 
in Belgium, always a sensitive issue in Anglo-Belgian dis- 
cussions, thus remains to be discussed when the next exten- 
sion of the agreement is negotiated. 


* * * 


Intra-European Payments 


The monthly compensation of intra-European payments 
for October which was completed by the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in Basle this month was the first to take 
full cognisance of the new rates of exchange created by the 
September devaluations. The September compensation had 
proved more than usually complicated because of the 
variations of exchanges which occurred during the month. 
The first four months of operation of the second version of 
the IEPS have now been completed and some interesting 
deductions can be drawn from the figures. The drawing 
rights exercised so far total $221 million out of the 
$802 million sanctioned for the year to June 30th next. The 
exercise of these drawing rights is a little behind schedule ; 
in some cases it is considerably behind. 


The most remarkable instance is provided by French draw- 
ing rights on the United Kingdom, which are available to 
the equivalent of $162 million for the year, half representing 
unutilised drawing rights carried over from the previous 
year and half a new contribution by Britain. No part of 
poe rights has yet been used by France. This remarkable 
orbearance on the part of France tallies with evidence of 
the increase in balances accumulating on No. 1 French 
accounts in London. It is quite clear that something has 

seriously wrong with the estimates of the balance of 
yments between the franc and sterling zones made earlier 
year, on the basis of which the new contributions and 
drawing nee were established. The most important single 
factor in this miscalculation seems to have been the amount 
of tourist expenditure incurred by British visitors to France. 
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It is clear from all the available evidence that the 
amount spent by British tourists in that country was well 
over the regulation limit. The attraction of good food has 
played havoc with the estimates, surprisingly so since the 
calculations were made in Paris. 


Unless the position changes very drastically during the next 
few months France will end the second IEPS year with 
further substantial unspent drawing rights on the United 
Kingdom. There were no further drawings on Belgium 
the United Kingdom in October, but that was because 
£10,513,000 out of some £27 million was used in the first 
three months. Thanks to this heavy utilisation of draw; 
rights on Belgium in the first part of the year, gold transfers 
from Britain to Belgium have been temporarily arrested, 
The total amounts drawn on the United Kingdom in October 
amounted to £2,453,000 divided in almost equal parts be 
tween Austria, Greece and Turkey. 


* * * 
Larger Trade with Japan 


Trade between Japan and the sterling area is expected 
to double in value during the next twelve months under a 
new trade arrangement, announced this week, between Japan 
on the one side and Britain (with the colonies, but ex- 
cluding Hongkong), Australia, India, New Zealand and 
South Africa on the other. At the end of last June, Japan 
held a balance of {10 million which was liable for conver- 
sion into dollars. Japan, however, agreed to hold this sum 
as working capital, and if trade in the coming year conforms 
to the programme, this balance should be liquidated. Pur 
chases by Japan from the sterling area are scheduled at {55 
million and Japanese exports to the sterling area at £45} 
million. Any sterling balance which Japan holds must 
to £10 million before it is eligible for conversion into 

ollars. 


Last year, imports from Japan were planned at £28 million 
and exports to Japan at {27 million. Japan is to buy cereals, 
cotton, wool, iron ore, rubber, hides and skins, tanning 
materials salt and petroleum—the last two items coming 
from Britain. In return the Commonwealth will get a wide 
range of manufactured goods including textiles, machinery, 
canned fish, metals, lumber, electrical products, chemicals, 
pottery and glassware. All these goods are destined for 
countries other than Britain which will receive only raw silk 
and grey cotton cloth. 


The new arrangement contemplates that Japan will double 
its purchases from the sterling area, and in return the Com- 
monwealth will at least maintain its imports of Japanese 
goods and possibly increase them. Although British manu- 
facturers will not meet any direct Japanese competition m 
the home market, they are likely to do so in some parts of the 
sterling area. The prices of certain basic raw materials such 
as coal, manganese, iron ore and copper are still subsidised 
in Japan. In this way Japanese manufacturers are able to 
sell their goods abroad more cheaply than their competitors. 
The volume of Japanese exports will still be restricted, com- 
pared with the prewar volume, but even so they may pre 
serious competition for certain British exports. This in! 
is not necessarily a bad thing, particularly if it encourages 
British exporters to switch from the sterling area to 
markets. 

* x x 


Breakdown in Polish Talks 


The breakdown in the Polish debt talks this wed 
serve to disabuse the Polish delegations which have be 
travelling between London and Warsaw for more than tw 
years of any impression that the matter of the Polish debts to 
this country could be settled on terms more favourable tha 
those agreed between Poland and Sweden and other 
pean countries. The British negotiators have now 
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to discuss the question any further until there is a radical 
alteration in Poland’s offers, and the delegation has returned 
to Warsaw. 


British claims for compensation alone amount roughly to 
£15.5 million. Earlier this year, Britain and Poland had 
agreed on most of the items to be negotiated, but not on 
the value of the compensation. The terms which the Poles 
were prepared to offer were considered totally inadequate. 
For example they suggested that Polish bonds might be paid 
off at current market prices without any payment for interest. 
The hand of the British negotiators seems to have been 
weakened by the granting of new British banking credits 
to Poland. It would now seem, however, that the Poles 
have been given some indication that these credits may not 
be extended unless the debt question is settled satisfactorily. 


The trade and payments talks with Hungary are stated to 
be progressing well after the breakdown of negotiations 
earlier this year. The full terms of the agreement have 
yet to be announced, but it is already clear that resumption 
of food imports within the framework of the 1947 agreement 
is assured. Hungary’s short-term creditors (who have already 
received some money out of Hungarian assets in the hands 
of the Custodian of Enemy Property) will receive in all 
about 224 per cent of the sums owing to them. The position 
of Hungarian bond holders will only be clarified when the 
full text of the agreement is published. British owners of 
industrial undertakings in Hungary are to receive compensa- 
tion over a period of three years. The method of assessing 
and paying individual claims will require negotiation on the 
spot. This is unlikely to prove palatable to the consider- 
able number of British minority shareholders in Hungarian 
undertakings. 

* . * 


Weakness in Base Metals 


The price of copper alone among the non-ferrous metals 
has remained firm during recent weeks at 185 cents a lb. 
(equivalent to £148 a ton). The demand, which comes mainly 
from the American building industry, continues strong 
with little sign of any slackening in the immediate future, 
though copper scrap fell by a quarter cent on Wednesday to 
14} cents a lb. Consumption of copper in the United States 
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is at present estimated to be above current production plus 
imports, but stocks were built up to a fairly high level during 
the first half of the year. Contrary to expectations, the ending 
of the American steel strikes did not increase the demand for 
zinc, and this week the price fell by a quarter cent to 9} cents 
a lb. (£78 a ton). The price for lead in the United States 
has continued to fall and is now quoted at 12 cents a lb. (£96 
a ton)—back to the level it reached last June. American 
demand has tended to weaken somewhat in recent months 
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while Europe is still shipping supplies to the United States 
in search of dollars. In Britain, both lead (now £97 4 ton) 
and zinc (£85 10s.) have kept pace with the downward 

in the American market. The price for copper has remained 
unchanged at £153 a ton. 


In tin, the American price has followed the London market 
downwards, and in New York it was quoted on W 
at 85 cents a lb. (£680 a ton). During the past week the Price 
in London has fallen from £750 a ton—the first offer when 
the Metal Exchange reopened on November 15th—to 
£642 10s. for cash sale. For three months’ delivery, the quo. 
tation is now £595. The backwardation has thus narrowed to 
£47 10s. a ton against £81 §s. in the opening days of the 
market. Turnover is still small, and so long as the difference 
between spot and forward prices remains large, consumers 
will naturally tend to buy to meet only current needs. Mr 
Ernest V. Pearce, the chairman of Kamunting Tin Dredging, 
Limited, has declared this week that for the market to 
function properly the Ministry of Supply should be prepared 
to support it by buying as well as selling. But no market 
could be expected to function properly within a week, after 
being closed for eight years. As supplies become available 
from more than one source, it will begin to look more like a 
market. 


Shorter Notes 


The decline in employment in the coal mining industry 
was checked in the week ended November 12th, when the 
total of 708,600 workers on colliery books was the same as 
in the preceding week ; this figure was 16,500 less than the 
total on colliery books on November 13, 1948. Output per 
man-shift for all workers remained constant at 1.21 tons, 
compared with 1.1§ tons a year before. Total output of 
deep-mined coal rose last week (the week ended Novem- 
ber 19th) to 4,290,900 tons—the highest output this year, 
and 30,000 tons higher than the output of the previous best 
week at the beginning of November. Opencast output 
recovered to 229,400 tons. 

* 


The interim index of retail prices prepared by the Ministry 
of Labour remained unchanged at 112 on October 18th 
(June, 1947=100). The increases in the maximum per 
mitted prices of bread (22 per cent) and flour (nearly 17 per 
cent) which followed the devaluation of sterling caused the 
index for food to rise from 117 to 119. This change was 
partly offset by the reductions in the maximum prices of 
utility clothing which came into force on September 26th, 
and which caused the index for clothing to fall from 119 


to 117. 
x 


Mr Cameron Cobbold, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, has left this country for a visit to Canada and the 
United States. This is his first visit to the other side of 
the Atlantic as Governor of the Bank. He will return the 
call recently made to this country by Mr Graham Towers, 
Governor of the Bank of Canada. He will also discuss 
problems of mutual interest with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and the Federal Reserve authorities m 


Washington. 
* 


Figures published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette show 
that the aggregate membership of trade unions in the United 
Kingdom was about 9,301,000 at the end of 1948. This 
figure, 159,000 more than at the end of 1947, Is the highest 
ever recorded. It includes 144,000 members in Eire and @ 
other branches outside the United Kingdom. Of the total, 
7,632,000 were men and 1,669,000 women. Seventeen large 
unions, with a membership of more than 100,000 
account for 66.9 per cent of the total trade union me 
But the total number of unions is 706, and there afe 
more than 400 which have fewer than 1,000 mem 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
a 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
DISTILLERIES AND WINES 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 21 PER CENT. 


The fifteenth annual ordinary general 
mecing of South African Distilieries and 
Wines, Limited, was held on November 18th, 
in London, Mr H. R. Mosenthal, the chair- 
man, presiding. — ; 

The following is an exteact from his state- 
meat circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to February 28, 1949:— 

The consolidated trading profits of the 
subsidiary companies amount, before pro- 
yiding for taxation, 10 £736,933, as compared 
with £913,476 last year, a decrease of 
(176,543. The directors propose a final 
dividend on the ordimary stock of 15 per 
cent, less tax, making 21 per cent. for the 
year, the same as was paid last year. 


EFFECT OF RATIONING 


Last year I was able to inform you that 
athough our subsidiary companies were not 
able to muintain their sales at the same 
volume because of the necessity to ration 
many of their products, nevertheless, they 
were able to concentrate their efforts to 
increase the sales of certain of their products 
with satisfactory results. Unfortunately, in 
the year under review they suffered a further 
reduction in their quota of rebate brandy and 
this proved to be a handicap which could 
not be countered and necessitated the still 
further tightening up of the rationing of the 
sale of their products. They were, however, 
able © munimise this very serious handicap 
a certain degree by again concentrating 
their attenuons to the preparation for sale of 
those wines and brandies which showed a 
bigger margin of profit although it could be 
no part of their policy to neglect the manu- 
facture of reasonable quantities of their 
cheaper brands for which there is a constant 
demand 


The boards of the subsidiary companies 
inform me that it is of the utmost import- 
ace that maturing brandy stocks, which 
require a minimum maturation period of 
three years, be considerably increased and it 
is their policy to do this as soon as possible, 
amd the same applies to maturing wine stocks 
80 as ultimately to satisfy the demands of 
their customers. I am also informed that the 
demand for their products is so strong and 
the goodwill so great that they have been 
able to sell the whole of their available pro- 

and given the supplies, they could 

teadily sell a great deal more than they do at 
present. Sales of the products of our sub- 
companies for the first six months of 

the current trading year are slightly ahead of 
these of the corresponding period of last year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In regard to the future, there has been 
for some time a lack of confidence in South 
mainly due to lack of knowledge. 
the future, what South Africa needs is 
© get away from a policy of isolationism and 
self-sufficiency ; economic 
Pokcy should be to concentrate on the pro- 
and export of diamonds, 
wome, copper, manganese, coal, wool, 
WiN€s, etc., encourage only those local indus- 
is which are not dependent on imported 
‘aW Materials and import goods from other 
ountries where they can be more economic- 
Produced. 


"€ May reasonably anticipate for the 
an early economic convalescence, 
followed by a resumption of normal healthy 
conditions facilitated by the recent devalua- 
and we may therefore look forward with 

€ to the progress and prosperity 

our Sperating companies. 


The report was adopted, 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 


MULTIPLE EXCHANGE RATES AND CURRENCY COMPLICATIONS 


The cighty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Bank of London and Scuth America 
will be held in London on December 20th. 
The following are extracts from the address 
to the stockholders by the chairman, Mr 
Francis M. G. Glyn, circulated with the 
balance sheet. Copies of the full address are 
obtaimable from the head office of the bank at 
6, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


You will observe that the balance sheet 
totals at £165,852.025 compare with zotais of 
£156,284,811 last year, showing an increase 
of £9,657,214. If all the exchange rates 
ruling on September 30, 1948, had been 
operative on September 30th fast this in- 
crease would have largely disappeared. Cur- 
rent, deposit and other accounts, etc., at 
£86.175.077 this year compare with 
£77,064,123 for the previous year, the 
increase of over £9 muilions being mainly 
accounted for in the same way. Acceptances 
on account of customers at {3,807,317 show 
an increase of £1,171,683, of which approxi- 
mately half derives from increased business 
and half from movement in exchange rates. 
Documentary and other credits outstanding 
at £13.401,385 show a drop of £6,883,512, 
which is mostly due to a contraction in over- 
seas business arising from official restrictions 
on imports necessitated by shortages of 
foreign exchange. This decrease in business 
done under bankers’ credits is a sign of a 
transition from a sellers” to a buyers’ market 
and is reflected in an increase of shipments 
on credit, as is shown by the rise in bills for 
collection @m account of customers to the 
present figure of £26,889,945 fsom 
£21,543,538 a year ago. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Starting with a balance of £180,761 
brought forward from 1948, the profit and 
loss account shows that the profit for the 
year amounts to £313,217, against the corre- 
sponding amount of £350,030 a year ago. 
It will come as no surprise to you that many 
ef the countries in which we are established 
derived considerable benefits in trade under 
wartime conditions which could not reason- 
ably be expected to continue indefinitely. 
Such change has taken or is now taking place, 
and has affected our net earnings accordingly. 
At the same time the increased charges to 
which I referred a year ago, have not been 
diminished during the year under review, 
and particularly in the case of social services, 
contributions have shown a further upward 
tendency. 


THE PAST YEAR 


The patiern of foreign trade in Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile changed considerably under 
the double influence of inflation and the de- 
velopment of buyers’ markets generally ; and 
as exports decreased and <onsequently fewer 
consumer goods could be imported, a further 
stimulus was given to inflation in the vicious 
spiral. Finally, as is too often the case, the 
inflation encouraged reiterated demands for 
higher wages, on which the increases granted 
generally lagged too far behind the rising 
costs of living to satisfy the agitation. 
Naturally this picture varied considerably be- 
tween the countries America. 


UNREAL EXCHANGE RATE 
Even before last September it was clear 


that these factors were making some exchange 
rates unreal. When the pound was devalued 


those Latin American countries whose trade 
is more closely attached so the ULS.A. natur- 
ally kept with the dollar ; Chile maintained 
her rate with the dollar and with sterling, 
while Argentina and Uruguay kep: nominally 
to the old dollar basis, but established scales 
of widely differential rates cpplying to various 
Categories of exports, imports and financial 
tramsactions. Fer instance, as you probably 
know, the rate which, according w the Ar- 
gentine Government r tions, is to be ap- 
plied to Great Britain’s meat purchases is 
9.49 pesos to the £, whereas for a darge pro- 
portion of the imports which Argentina should 
be taking from the United Kingdom the rates, 
while varying with categories, would average 
at least 18 pesos to the £. Finally, for finan- 
cial transactions such as remittances of in- 
terest and profits which concern us so nom, 
the relevant rate is about 25.20 pesos to the 
£. Surely, one might say, a currency cannot 
be worth so many different values for so 
many different purposes? But in fact one gets 
a more accurate appreciation of the situauen 
amd its very serious effects if one realises that 
these differential rates are roughly equivalent 
to having a single rate of, say, 9 pesos to the 
& for all imports and exports and a 100 per 
cent. import duty on ail British goods eater- 
ing Argentina. If such a duty had in fact 
been imposed, the protest from all of us, ia- 
cl one hopes, H.M. Government, 
would have been immediate and vigorous 
since it would be only too obvieus that the 
volume of Uniied Kingdom experts would 
then be seriously reduced. 

Multiple exchange rates and all the other 
complications of currency restrictions some- 
umes get overlaid with such mystificatian 
obscurity that we miss their full ineplications. 
One cannot too often emphasise this other 
way of looking at differential exchange rates 
in terms of impart duties so that the dangers 
may be exposed. The only practical method 
of trading with countries employing widely 
differential rates is, of course, to conduct all 
tramsacnons im sterling prices. 

BRITISH EXPORTS 


In the conclusion to my review last year I 
referred to the importance of British exports 
to Latin American countries and of British 
exporters tealising the implications of ‘so 
many of these countries having to look in- 
creasingly to sterlmg sources of supply. 
Clearly the general need for maintaining and 
increasing exports is as important as, if not 
more important than, ever before. But one 
aspect of this takes precedence in the present 
dollar crisis. As a result of the stream of 
exhortation to increase our dollar sales our 
thoughts turn naturally, and rightly, to the 
U.S.A, and Canada. But it would be a mis- 
take to forget those countries of Latia 
America which are in the dollar area and not 
#0 study the possibilities of increasing our ex- 
ports there alsa. 


REMITTANCES 


Finally, I would refer to a point of vital 
importance to this bank and to many other 
mstitutions which trade abroad. I refer to 
remittances to cover financial services and 
profits. We are compelied to make substan- 
tial sterling payments to meet the tax demands 
without having received the correspo: 
sterling resources from which they should be 
drawn. We have already made representa- 
tions on this very important matter to the 
Tucker Gommittee which, as you know, 1s 
considermme the bases of taxation, and I can 
only hope that they will give the most careful 
consideration te what we consider a very 
just complaint 
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CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST 


RECORD EARNINGS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of this Ccmpany will be held in London on 
December 14th. 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the chairman, Mr. A. 
Chester Beatty: 


The combined profit for the year ended 
June 30th, 1949, for this company and its 
subsidiaries was £2,589,640 before taxation. 
This result, showing the highest earnings so 
far achieved by your company, was a direct 
reflection of the record world sales of 
diamond in the calendar year 1948. 

The combined surplus, after taxation, 
was £1,221,888. Appropriations out of this 
sum to specific reserves total £445,000, and 
to general reserves, £107,793, leaving a 
surplus for the year, available for distribu- 
tion, of £669,095. An interim dividend of 
Is. has already been paid, and the directors 
recommend a final dividend of 2s. 6d., 
making a total for the year of 3s. 6d. 

Your directors foresee the necessity for 
substantial expenditure over the next few 
years for replacement of plant and equip- 
ment, and for increased mechanisation. It 
is for this reason that a further £350,000 
has been appropriated out of the year’s 
profits to raise the combined reserves for 
replacements and extension of fixed assets to 
a total of £700,000. The other major transfer 
from the year’s profits is the item of £60,000 
to the reserve for prospecting and develop- 
ment, bringing the total of that account at 
June 30, 1949, up to £275,727. 

Our prospecting and mine development 
programmes are being actively pursued and 
additions to the mining reserves both in 
Sierra Leone and Gold Coast were sufficient 
substantially to offset the mined production 
for the year. The examination of certain 
promising developments in both Colonies is 
proceeding. 


AMENITIES FOR EMPLOYEES 


Our policy of raising the living standard of 
our African employees and of providing 
healthy living conditions is being consistently 
pursued. The retirement gratuity schemes 
for all Africans with more than five years’ 
service, which were introduced in both 
Colonies in 1947, are now in full operation. 
Further allocations have been made to build 
up the funds required to maintain the 
schemes. 

In spite of political and industrial unrest 
and strikes, especially in the Gold Coast, our 
mines operated without interruption through- 
out the year under review. We have, how- 
ever, since had to report a four-day strike 
in the Gold Coast early in July. There have 
been definite signs of deterioration in the 
quality of the work of our African personnel. 
The man-hour output in both Colonies has 
declined and in the Gold Coast there has 
been a shortage of suitable labour. This, of 
course, results for the time being at least in 
reduced production at higher costs, but all 
possible steps are being taken to overcome 
this adverse trend. 

World sales of diamond in the current 
year are running at a lower level than in 
1948, and it is not to be expected that the 
exceptional results achieved by your com- 
pany in the year under review will be 
repeated in this financial year. Sales have 
in fact been proceeding at a more normal 
rate, which is permitting us to improve our 
stock position. Taking into account the 
enhanced prices which our product will 
command as a result of the devaluation of 
sterling, the outlook for this current financial 
year is favourable, and as the consolidated 
balance sheet shows, the strong liquid posi- 
tion of your company is being fully 
maintained. 





The twenty-second cnnual general mect- 
ing of Roan Antelope Copper Mines 
Limited will be held in London on November 
29th. 


The following is an abridgment of the 
statement of the chairman, Mr A. Chester 
Beatty, dated Ilth November, 1949, which 
has been circulated to the stockholders : — 

For some years the pricing basis for the 
copper delivered by us to the Ministry of 
Supp!y has been the American quotation 
corverted into sterling at the official rate of 
exchange, and adjusted suitably by freight 
and grade differentials. I have previously 
stated that our sales to the Ministry are for 
delivery six months ahead. Last July, at the 
Ministry’s request, we reduced this pricing 
period to three months. 


It is public knowledge that the Ministry, 
subsequent to devaluation of the £1 sterling, 
asked the Rhodesian producers to consider 
some new pricing basis. This matter has 
been the subject of consideration for some 
weeks, and although I am not in a position 
to amnounce any final agreement, the 
Ministry has indicated that the previous 
pricing basis shall continue—that is to say, 
the American quotation converted into 
sterling at the new rate of exchange will 
be used as the pricing basis. However, I 
am not in a position to say what price this 
will result in, at the present time, as there 
are other matters still under discussion with 
the Ministry on which agreement has not 
yet been reached, namely, questions relating 
to the freight and grade differentials. An 
official announcement will be issued in due 
course as to the result of the negotiations. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Production was 56,162 tons (51,757 tons 
the previous year). Cost of production was 
£72 14s. 11d. per long ton of blister copper 
(466 4s. 10d.). Some of this production 
was retained as stock, which will be built 
up this year to about 18,000 tons. The 
remaining copper produced was sold at an 
average of £120 7s. 9d. per ton (£115 
10s. 7d). 

The appropriation for replacements and 
obsolescence tor the year is £700,000, com- 
pared with £450,000 for the previous year. 
We are in the middle of a considerable 
expansion programme brought about by the 
opening up of the western end of the mine. 
The programme for the next few years in- 
cludes not only the shaft sinking and de- 
velopment requited to bring the Roan 
Extension into production, but also the sur- 
face transport arrangements as well as addi- 
tional power and housing requirements 
involved. The board has felt that the re- 
serve for this year should be made at a 
figure approximating the actual amount 
which will be paid rather than on a figure 
based on the average which will be required 
over the next five years. 


In line with previous policy, £100,000 has 
been transfer to general reserve to ensure 
that the increase in the book value of the 
co stocks is not treated as distributable 
pee for the year. The board recommend 
the same dividend for the year as during 
the previous year—namely, Is. 1$d. per unit 
of stock or share, of which 6d. was dis- 
tributed as an interim dividend in June. 


MINE CONDITIONS 


The measures which have been agen se 
im recent years to combat the difficult . 
ground conditions are proving effective. The 
currimt year will, it is expected, be the peak 
yess car costs arising from the build-up of 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES 


MR. A. CHESTER BEATTY’S STATEMENT 


development work which has involved 
in this changeover. This is iene occa. 
sion for some years when I have been able 
to indicate the prospect of easier mining 
con-fitions and of a reduced mining cost pe 
ton. 


During the current year it is expected 
the equipment of the Irwin Shaft ae 
completed. This will mark the end of th: 
first’ stage of the programme designed t 
bring about the simultaneous mining of the 
east and west ends of the Roan Basin and 
Roan Extension areas with a view to the 
simultaneous exhaustion of both these ares 
in due course. Drilling has also been started 
again on Muliashi, the westernmost of the 
three grants comprising the leased area of 
your company. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


The last year has seen the formation, 
under Government sponsorship, of an 
African trade union; within a short time 
the union had formulated certain demands, 
and at conciliation proceedings agreement 
was reached resulting in an adjustment 
some of our native labour wage scales, 


There is no progress to report on the sub- 
ject of the advancement generally of Africans 
in industry, following the discussions, referred 
to last year, between the Government, th: 
staff association, the union and the compamiss. 


The establishment of an African trade 
union is a development which will be watched 
with interest. If it is to be a permanent and 
successful part of the employer-employe: 
relationship in the Northern Rhodess 
copper-mining industry, it will require th 
development of a sense of responsibility on 
the part of the Africans, who have attained 
this highly developed form of organisation 
what is relatively speaking a very short space 
of time. 

There is a dispute in existence between 
the copper companies and the Northem 
Rhodesia Mine Workers’ Union, th 
union having requested the compamiss 
to recognise the principle of a forty-hou 
week. The dispute was referred to concilia- 
tion, at which no agreement was [¢ 
and there the matter stands. 


COAL 


The coal position is still not satisfactory. 
We should receive more coal in this year, 
but it will still be mecessary to un 
intensive wood-burning. It is difficult t 
say much beyond this except that the matter 
is one which is constantly under rewiew 
discussion. 


Given uninterrupted production, output 
should average, during the current yea, 
between 4,500 and 5,000 tons of copper pe 
month. 


MARKET 


The outlook for the copper market still 
depends largely on the business out © 
the United States. At the present time, ; 
copper market in the United States is in 
sound position. 


GENERAL 


The London Metal Exchange will 
this month for transactions in tn, eg aco 
cation has been given of the market 
reopened for other base metals nor of cess 
tion of bulk buying. I should me 
expect there would be developments # 
or both of these directions during the yea, 
although I am only expressing ™Y 
opinion in this matter. 


reopen 
ind: 
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DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


TAXATION A HANDICAP TO TRADE 


The ordinary general meeting of Deben- 
tams Limited, will be held on December 
15th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Sir Frederick Richmond, Bt. (chair- 
man of the company), which was circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended July 31, 1949:— 

The profit and loss account of the parent 
company shows a balance of £1,412,118, and 
that after deducting provision for profits tax 
(£200,000) and debenture interest, trustees’ 
fees and directors’ fees (£79,904), the net 
figure is £1,132,214, against £957,776 last 
year, an increase of £174,438. After adding 
{369,705 brought forward and paying the 
preference dividends and the interim divi- 
dend of 4d. per share on the ordinary shares, 
there is a balance available of £1,201,802. 
From this falls to be deducted £330,000 for 
current taxation (income tax) and £186,000 
for future taxation, and after making the usual 
allocation of £50,000 to reserve, the directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of lid. per share on the ordinary shares, 
leaving £383,719 to be carried forward. 


You will not:ce that we are providing no 
less 2 sum than £716,000 for taxation (in- 
cluding profits tax). The present high level 
of taxation is one of the most serious handi- 
caps to trade and it would be reassuring to 
know that some steps were being taken to 
ease this burden, but unfortunately there is 
no indication that this is even in contempla- 
tion by the Government at the present time. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


As you know, the directors have con- 
sistently followed a conservative policy and 
profits have been ploughed back into the 
company over a long series of years, with 
the result that the total funds employed in 
the business are largely in excess of the issued 
share capital. The proposal to capitalise 
reserves was abandoned as H.M. Treasury 
would only grant permission if the company 
were prepared to pay a special tax of 10 per 
cent. on what was called “ the bonus element.” 
Recently, however, this tax was repealed, 
making it possible for your directors to renew 
their application to the capital issues com- 
mittee. The necessary permission was dulv 
granted and an extraordinary general meeting 
has been convened, to follow the annual 


general meeting, to pass the appropriate 
tesolutions. 


Your directors are recommending that the 
sum of £1,500,000 be capitalized by the 
wansfer of this amount from reserves. This 
sum will be applied to paying up in full 
30,000,000 new ordinary shares, which will 
be allotted to the ordinary shareholders in 
‘he proportion of three new shares for every 
share already held. As soon as the new 
shares are issued they will be consolidated 
with the existing shares into shares of 4s. 
tach. The final result of these changes will 
be that each ordinary shareholder wil! have 

Same number of shares as at present, but 


: will be of a 4s. denomination instead 
s, 


I venture to think you will agree with me 
that the results of the period under review 
ae satisfactory when all the circumstances 

into consideration. The total sales 

Parent company and its subsidiaries 
once again shown a substantial increase 
Over those of the previous period, partly due 
'0 the — level of prices, inflated as they 

purchase tax—perhaps the main 
to-day tory factor in the high prices ruling 


| 


As I have frequently pointed out, the 
geographical spread of our businesses and the 
diverse classes of the community for which 
they cater provide us with a very real mea- 
sure of security against the inevitable fluctua- 
tions of trade. Nevertheless, the heavy and 
ever-increasing burden of expenses in 
practically every direction is bound, in the 
absence of a substantial increase in turnover, 
to affect in greater or lesser degree all busi- 
nesses. It is therefore not surprising that, as 
you will see from the consolidated accounts, 
our profits have in the aggregate fallen some- 
what short of the previous year. The falling- 
eff is only £23,000 and, therefore, I feel 
that in view of all the circumstances we have 


no cause to be dissatisfied with the results 
achieved. 


IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS 


As I have indicated on more than one 
occasion, it is the intention of your board 
to pursue u progressive policy by acquiring 
suitable businesses from time to time as 
favourable opportunities present themselves. 
Several such opportunities have occurred in 
the course of the year, and we have acquired 
the control of a number of businesses which 
we felt would fit well into our already large 
group. The most important is Woolland 
Brothers Limited, of Knightsbridge. This 
business was founded as far back as 1869, 
and quickly established an enviable reputa- 
tion, which it still retains, for the exclusive 
character of its wares. The trustees from 
whom we purchased the business were 
anxious that the Woolland tradition should 
be preserved, and with this we are in com- 
plete agreement. The old staff is being re- 
tained and there 1s no doubt in my mind 
that the business cannot fail to benefit from 
its association with our organisation. 


The next in importance of our new 
acquisitions is Chamberlins Limited, with 
its subsidiary, Buntings Limited, of Norwich. 
With the other businesses in East Anglia, 
viz., Footman, Pretty & Company, Limited 
(to which has recently been added E. Pretty 
and Company, Limited, of Bury St. 
Edmunds); Curl Brothers Limited; Garland 
& Sons Limited; and Arnolds Limited ; 
this gives us the control of an important 
group of stores in an area where we believe 
there are great possibilities for further expan- 
sion. 

The other new acquisitions are William 
Hill (Hove) Limited, which will be associated 
with the Bobby Group in regard to manage- 
ment; Z. Dudley Limited, an old-established 
business, doing a popular trade in the Kings- 
land Road, E. (associated in management 
with Dawson Brothers (London) Limited); 
and, finally, Pendlebury & Company, 
Limited, Wigan, and Heap & Son Limited, 
Bury, two businesses which can conveniently 
be superivsed from Pauldens Limited, of 
Manchester. 


You will, I feel sure, be interested to hear 
that all the provincial businesses I have men- 
tioned show encouraging signs of progress 
since we took them over and, given anything 
like normal conditions, we feel confident that 
future results will justify our enterprise and 
that they will be profitable additions to our 
organisation. 


If the Government will only leave us alone, 
apart from any serious trade recession, I am 
not unduly worried about the results of the 
coming year. Indeed, judging by the esti- 
mated profits to date, which include eight 


months’ is of our subsidiaries, I shall 
be disappoint unfavour- 


if they ve, port ; t 
ably with the figures we have discussing 
today. 
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JOHANNESBURG CON- 
SOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BENEFITS FROM DEVALUATION 


The eee ee See ae ee ee 
y was held on November 22nd in 
ohannes ; 

Mx H. J. Joel, who presided, in the course 
of his speech said: 

This is our diamond jubilee year. I stated 
at our last meeting in November, 1948, that 
activity in the stock markets had up to that 
date been on a reduced scale as com 
with the previous year. The fact that these 
conditions continued i the year 
accounts to a great extent for the fall of 
£208,060 in gross profit: On the other hand, 
gross dividends received increased from 
£760,869 to £827,178. 

After charging income tax amounting to 
£424,037, the balance of profit for the year 
available for dividend and other uppropria- 
tions amounted to £782,512. There is no 
transfer to general reserve this year, but an 
amount of £400,000 has been transferred to 
investment reserve. Dividend No. 57 of 
3s. 6d. per share, less United Kingdom 
income tax at the standard rate of 9s. in the 
£, absorbed £380,188, and after the transfer 
of £400,000 to investment reserve there re- 
mains a balance of undistributed profits 
amounting to £342,276, reflecting an increase 
of £2,324. 

The aggregate book value of investments 
at June 30, 1949, is almost the same figure 
as that at the end of the previous year. The 
greater part of our investment in thé gold 
mining industry consists of interests in com- 
panies in the Orange Free State and else- 
where, which have not yet reached the 
dividend-paying stage. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


During the first six months of 1949 the 
operations of the gold mining industry were 
on a scale which compared closely with the 
operations for the first six months of 1948. 
For the half-year ended June 30, 1949, the 
tonnage milled declined by 384,000 tons, costs 
increased by 3d. per ton, while profits per 
ton decreased by an equivalent amount. 

Prior to September 19, 1949, the future of 
several mines was gravely endangered by 
rising working costs and the depletion of 
payable ore. Amongst the gold mining com- 
panies of this group, the Randfontein Estates, 
one of the largest producers on the Wit- 
watersrand, had been struggling to maintain 
a narrow margin of profitability to enable it 
to continue in production. 

You are all aware of the change which 
occurred on the 19th of that month. The 
devaluation of sterling and of the South 
African pound raised the sterling price of 
gold from 172s. 6d. per ounce to 248s. 3d. 
per ounce fine. Immediate relief has been 
afforded to those mines which have been 
struggling to continue in production. The 
prolongation of their lives will mean the 
extraction of large quantities of gold that 
would otherwise have remained valueless and 
unmined. 

The mining of this gold represents an 
additional asset to this country. This asset 
remains in being only for so long as the 

t of production is less than the value of 
the product obtained. Should working costs 
rise and absorb a large portion of the in- 
creased sterling price of gold, then to that 
extent is our new asset again lost to the 
country. 

The report was adopted. 

Owing to the quorum necessary for the 
passing of the resolutions in con- 
nection with the proposed increase of capital 


proxy at the ze 
Pe cen bebumened. Mk We at Oe 
panies Act, for one week to November 29. 
1949. 
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NORTH BRITISH RAYON 


RECORD OUTPUT 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of North British Rayon, Limited, was held 
on November 24th in London, Mr Ernest 
Wails, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1949:— 

On June 28th the company completed its 
first 20 years as the only producers of rayon 
in Scotland. In this anniversary year the 
output was the highest in the history of the 
company. This is doubly gratifying at a 
time when higher output, especially for ex- 
port, is a national duty. Our output, in fact, 
is now well nigh up to total capacity, itself 
about four times the capacity with which 
we siarted 20 years ago. 

Demand continues good, both for home 
and export. Devaluation should stimulate 
the latter, but on the other side it means 
considerable increase im Our COSts, since im- 
portant materials, especially woodpulp, used 
in our industry, come from Canada and 
U.S.A. All these and probably more reper- 
cussions of devaluation to come will have 
their influence on our costs, especially our 
costs after December 31st. As regards costs 
in the year under review, on balance they 
went somewhat against us, as compared with 
the previous year. The larger output reduced 
our overhead and indirect costs per pound 
of rayon, but not enough to set off all in- 
creased items. There has been no corre- 
sponding increase in the selling price of 
rayon. 

The liquid position is very strong. Current 
assets, less liabilitics, leave a net balance of 
current, that is cash or quickly realisable, 
assets of £372,748, which covers the whole 
of the loan and Preference capital, with 
something over. 3 

The report was adopted, the proposed divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. and bonus of 2} per 
cent., both less tax, were approved, and the 
revised articles of association adopted. 


AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
LIMITED 
EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries Limited 
was held, on November 22nd, in London, 
Mr John Waddell (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

Dealing firstly with the colliery position, I 
must say that the general outlook is not 
satisfactory or encouraging. Whatever 
amount was likely to be received in compen- 
sation stock in respect of collieries and 
colliery properties based upon the original 
claim, must be scaled down by nearly 50 
per cent. 

I will now turn to our subsidiary trading 
group owned by Anthracite Holdings Limited. 
Originally, this group was formed to take 
over all the various distributing merchanting, 
wagon owning and manufacturing sections of 
the original Amalgamated Anthracite Col- 
lieries Limited. This took place in 1942, and 
the company has an excellent record since 
that date. 

We can see further difficulties in the offing 
due to the passing of the Coal Industry Act 
of 1949. This new Bill gives special powers 
to terminate long-term contracts taken over 
by the Coal Board on a basis which may, 
under certain circumstances, enable the Board 
to discontinue its contracts without paying 
full compensation im accordance with the 
terms of the contracts. 

We have widened our of trading in 
industrial and colliery requisites by purchas- 
ing from the Custodian of Enemy Property 


the capital of the Concordia Electric Safety 
Lamp Company Limited, with its sub- 
sidiaries. 

The general situation of the distributi 
trade at present is such that your board fee 
we should put no more eggs in this basket. 

Your board have every confidence that our 
general situation is such that we shall emerge 
with good results. 

The report was adopted. 


FINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


REVIEW OF SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S 
RESULTS 

The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 24th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Brendan Bracken, M.P., in 
the course of his speech, said :— 

All the publications in which your com- 
pany is interested traded profitably during the 
year under review. In each case total revenue 
was well maintained. 

The balance sheet figures show very little 
change. Last year I referred to our large 
reserves and stated that if it were not for the 
tax on bonus issues your directors would 
bring the issued capital more into line with 
the company’s true asset values. You will 
be aware that after a brief period of relaxation, 
the ban on bonus issues has now been reim- 
posed in order to placate those who profess 
themselves the Chancellor’s “ followers.” 

We are recommending the payment of a 
final dividend of 35 per cent. making an un- 
changed total of 60 per cent. for the year. This 
60 per cent. equals 12} per cent. on the capi- 
tal employed in the business. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


Let me now say something about the 
various publications in which your company 
is interested. The Financial Times is earning 
very good profits despite the fact that costs 
of production have risen during the past year 
through increases in wage and other printing 
costs. We have also gladly spent a good deal 
of money in adding to the service given to 
readers. 

Before the war most of the readers of The 
Financial Times were investors, bankers, 
brokers and merchants, We are now advan- 
taged by a steadily increasing circulation 
among those engaged in commerce and in- 
dustry. Few newspapers in the world can 
equal the quality and quantity of commercial 
and industrial news provided by Financial 
Times reporters and correspondents at home 
and abroad. 

The Investors’ Chronicle-—Shareholders in 
this company owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the editor, Mr Harold Wincott. He pro- 
duces one of the soundest and liveliest of 
newspapers. The services manifold he has 
rendered to investors are beyond praise. The 
Investors’ Chronicle well deserves the excel- 
lent profits received by shareholders. 

_The Banker—The Banker maintains its 
high reputation. It is one of the few papers 
that writes intelligibly about that mystery 
called currency. All that one need say about 
The Banker is that it is worthy of the great 
tradition of British banking. 

The Economist.—The Economist, of 
which we hold half the ordinary share capital, 
has enjoyed a steady growth in its circula- 
nen and continues to earn excellent profits. 

The Practitioner—The circulation and 
revenues of this paper have also increased. 
The enterprise and sagacity of its editors 
and management are rewarded by a steady 
_— of new readers in the medical pro- 
ession at home and overseas. 

Printing Interests.—As the principal share- 
holder in The Financial Times, we have a 
considerable interest in two large London 
printing firms. Despite the shortage of news- 
cat and delays in delivering new machinery, 

firms prosper. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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W. AND J. LAW 
LIMITED oY 
FULL ORDER BOOK 
The tenth annual general meeting of W. 


and J. Lawley, Limited, was hel 
ber 23rd at Birmingham, Mr} WV. Gan 
— (the chairman), presiding. 
following is an extr is ci 
culated rere onic ont Soues ie 
am happy to present the company’ 
accounts for the year ending July 3] 1949 
and to be able to report to you that th. 
results of our first year’s trading as a public 
company are substantially betier than wis 
anticipated at the ume of the offer for sab 
in March last. Turnover was sw i 
higher than in the previous year, and the 
trading profit for the year at £69,538 js an 
increase of £7,550 on the previous year 
and the net profit, after providing for taxation 
and all other outgoings, amounts to £27,983, 
an increase of £7,170. Before arriving at this 
net profit it has been necessary to Provide 
428,500 for taxation on the current year’s 
profits. Your directors are recommending the 
payment of a dividend of 40 per cent, less 
mecome-tax, which was the rate forecast in 
me ae — for sale. 

he strength of the company’s balance. 
sheet has been materially tte during the 
year. 

Forecasting future trends is a very 
hazardous business in the present unsettled 
state of affairs, but in spite of increasing 
Ee competition in some lines our onder 

ook is full. The recent Government cut a 
the building programme wil! of course affect 
the demand for our products for new houses, 
but, in view of the heavy replacement demand 
which sul! exists, I do not think we need fear 
any serious falling off jn total sales. I consider 
that your company’s prospects continue t 
be good. 

The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-DUTCH 
PLANTATIONS OF JAVA 


PROGRESS OF REHABILITATION 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, 
Limited, was held in London on Novem 
ber 22nd. 

The following is an extract from the c- 
culated statement of the chairman, M 
W. H. Daukes. 

The year 1948 was occupied mainly in the 
rehabilitation of the properties. Three fa- 
torics had to be reconditioned and one almost 
completely rebuilt. The crop amounted © 
3,108,579 Ibs. and was almost 
obtained from the comparatively small arta 
which had been pruned by the Republicans. 

The rubber position was the reverse of the 
tea, the crop harvested being seven & 
stricted by the lack of manufacturing r 
ties. During 1948 and the first two 
of the current year, all the factories wert 
restored or rebuilt, the capacity for maml- 
facturing smoked sheet now being - 
ably greater than that of prewar. In spit 
of all the difficulties we had to contend with 
a crop of over 8,000,000 Ibs. was 1 . 
tured, the upkeep and cultivation was 
brought back to normal in 
areas, and approximately 1,191 acres wet 
replanted. : 

At the end of this year we will hae 
between 33,000 and 34,000 acres of nine 
compared with just under 40,000 before saint 
war. Under normal conditions the 
crop should be not less than 22,000,000 » 
rising steadily to 25,000,000 Ibs. or f 

tea position is much less 
Of 27,000 acres before the war only 
half remains, and this includes nearly nae 
acres on Pagilaran Estate, where the 2 
part of the lease expires next year. 

The meeting then stood adjourned. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


girmingham Small Arms.—Consolidated 
trading profit increased from £1,146,383 to 
£1,438,294. Group net profit, including 
£250,000 (nil) taxation no longer required, 
amounted to £507,442 (£429,630). The divi- 
dend of 7} per cent is unchanged. 


Dorman Long.—Group profit after trans- 
ferring £325,156 to provision for relinings, 
repairs, etc., increased from {4,219,601 to 
{5,187,645 in the year to September 30, 1949. 
After depreciation of £961,755 (,€1,002,225) 
and taxation £2,404,421 (£1,790,127), net 
profit amounted to £1,342,079 (£1,081,577). 
The dividend of 8 per cent on the ordinary 
shares is repeated, 


The Rover Company.—Trading profit 
amounted to £611,996 (£565,110) for the 
year to July 30, 1949. Net profit was 
£158,098 (£132,199). Net current assets 
were £1,311,408 (£982,090) at the year-end. 


Tube Investments.—Consolidated trad- 
profit, after providing £1,078,782 
(£1,126,513) for depreciation, declined from 
£5,042,521 to £4,840,467 in the year to July 
30, 1949. Net current assets at the year-end 
were £12,331,744 (£11,107,113) of which 
{4,181,588 (£5,315,399) was represented by 


funds. Stocks were £9,872,017 
(£8,152,824), debtors £6,260,429 Gone 
and net fixed assets 16,912,850 
(£16,721,160). 


Rhokana Corporation.—Operating profit 
increased from £4,390,987 to £4,743,280 in 
the year to June 30, 1949. Net current assets 
at the year-end were £6,492,171 (£5,622,935) 
and fixed assets, ess depreciation, 
£13,227,642. (£12,989,977). 


Arthur Cuinness and Son.—Net profit of 
Arthur Guinness and Son amounted to 
£2,073,091 (£2,045,685) in the year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. The ordinary distribution 
of 29 per cent for the year is unchanged. 
Reserve allocations are lower at £820,000 
against £1,200,000. 


Austin Motor.—Group trading profit in- 
ceased from £1,647,762 to £2,224,146, and 


total profit of the group from £1,653,624 to 
£2,232,671 in the year to July 31, 1949. Re- 
serves receive £125,000 (£361,529, including 
£126,000 from taxation provisions written 
back). The dividend rate of 40 per cent is 
unchanged on the increased ordinary capital. 
Net current assets were £6,262,825 
(£4,024,925) at the year-end. 


Glaxo Laboratories.—Group trading profit 
amounted to £2,491,289 for the year to June 
30, 1949, compared with £1,585,757 for the 
previous 9 months. Total group profit was 
£2,605,817 (£1,641,805). The dividend of 
125 per cent is at the same rate as in 1947-8. 
Net current assets increased from £1,237,790 
to £2,115,728 in 1948-9. 


Rhodesian Selection Trust.—To%® in- 
come amounted to £734,754 for the year to 
June 30, 1949, compared with £648,648 for 
the nine months to June 30, 1948. Profit of 
Mufulira increased from £2,745,166 to 
£4,193,086. Mufulira’s dividend was 8s. 6d. 


a share for the year, and RST’s 2s. 6d. per 
share. 


Crittall Manufacturing. — Consolidated 
total profit declined from £573,307 to 
£554,227 and group net profit from 
£249,511 to £243,745 in the year to August 
31, 1949. Net current assets at the year-end 
a £1,630,658 against £1,479,651 a year 
earlier. 


Heenan and Froude.—Group profit before 
taxation and miscellaneous income amounted 
to £242,546 (£171,374) in the year to 
August 31, 1949. A final dividend of 10 per 
cent is recommended, making a total of 15 
per cent for the year (same). 


Ansells Brewery.—Profit before taxation 
declined from £1,283,269 to £1,026,695 and 
net profit from £614.569 to £490,673 in the 
year to October 2, 1949. A final dividend of 
12 per cent is recommended on the ordinary 
capital as increased to £3,000,000 by the 50 
per cent share bonus. 


Morris (Herbert).—Group trading profits 
increased by £154,101 to £585,729 in the 
year to July 31, 1949. A final dividend of 
15 per cent tax free and a 2 per cent tax free 
bonus is recommended on the capital as 


increased by the 10 per cent capital bonus. 
Net current assets at the year-end were 


£998,003 


Capital Issues 


Union of South Africa.—Lists opened 
and closed on November 23rd for the issue 
of £10,000,000 34 per cent stock, 1965-67, 
at £99 per cent. 


British Field Products.—The Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation has supplied £120,000 
3 per cent debenture stock and £100,000 in 
£1 ordinary shares is being subscribed pri- 
vately for the erection of a Rosin-Buttner 
crop drier. 


Frederick Braby.—Shareholders are to be 
offered 455,000 £1 ordinary shares in the 
proportion of one new share for each share 


held. The price of the new shares remains 
to be decided. 


Howards and Sons (chemical manufac- 
turers).—Underwriting has been completed 
for a placing of 189,514 54 per cent cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares. 


New Issue Prices 





Issue Price, 
Issue Price | Nov. 23, 
eed 1949 
Acrow,: B85 PIMs cnc cccdehes «=» | 20/3-—-20/9 
Automatic Tel. (20/- paid)... .. 50/0 | 22/6—23/6 
Beecham Food, Pref. ......... 21/0* | 19/9—20/9 
Clarke (T.), 2/--.0020-seneeees -- |  o/0—3/6 
Constructors, 5$% Pref. ...... 21/0* |20/10)-—21/4) 
Crowther (Holdings), Pref. .... 22/0 22/6—23/0 
Derby & Mid. Mills........... 11/6 Nil—3d. pm 
East African Power, Pref. (10/- i 
DONE 3. Es wining s HOUSE: 20/0 1/0—9d. dis 
Do. Ord. (20/- paid)....... 30/0 2/9—3/Opm 
General Mining ..........0... 5t 4-1 
Haden, 54% Pref... . 2.005005 20/6 19/0—19/6 
Harland Eng., 5/-..........+. 5/0 3/0—3/6 
Do. Pref., 10/- (6/6 paid)... 11/6 6/0—7/0 
Lansil, 5% Pref. (5/- paid)... .. 10/0 3/3—4/3. 
New Zealand, 3$°% (£25 paid). . 984 §— dis. 
Perry (Holdings)............- 30/0 6d.——-9d. pm 
St. Helena Goldbias.. es evecces 37/6 6/9-—7/3pm 
Smith, W. H. (Holding), A..... 40/0 40/0—40/6 
. iil ecatanaecabdaveioninre areca 8/0 8/0—-8/3 
De Ge Pe ais. Saves 20/0 21/74—-22/lh 
De. Fae Ee peek boo ceees ; 29/6— 30/6 
Vereeniging Est. (£1) ......... 80/0 22/6~23/9pm 


Western Holdings........... 
Whessoe .....-. ++ ese ss 
SE = * Placing. 


50/0 15/9-16/9pm 
30/0 | 34/0—34/ 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company reports 


appear in the Supplement : Tube Investments ; Glaxo Laboratories; Rhokana Corporation; Crabtree Electrical; Dorman Long; Debenham’s; 


Austin Motor; Rhodesian Selection Trust: Mufu 






























j Net Gross 






























lira; The Crittall Manufacturing Co; United British Steamship; Trinidad Leaseholds. 














Prices, j | : ‘eld. | Yield Prices, | Last Two | Price, Price, | Yield 
Year 1949 le || Price, | Price, 1. Yield, | Viel’ Year 1949 |} one att 7 Securi Nov. 16, Nov. 23,} Nov, 2: 
fndtoy 25 || ‘Name of Security Now, MINov 28, Noe 3 | NiGap [Jem t-Nov.23| Dee | ni |e | ie | oe 
High | Low (n) zh Low (a) _(b 

ritish Fu jg sd jg sd. | H i 
114 | 1004,| War Bonds 2}%% Aug. 1, 1949-51) 101y | 101 | 0 8 31114 9 | % % ||. Other Securities | | s. d. 
WOH 994 | Exch. Bonds 13% Feb. 15, 1950) 100, 100} i 012 of 1063 | 3 | @ | @ omeeene 34% rene 3s’ eet = $10 
MaM| 994 || War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53)) 101d | 10lg | O17 4) 2 1 39108) | S| id) | (d) Birmingham 28% IGS oe) ma ks 
103 | 99} |, War Bonds 24°, Mar. 1, 1952-54|| 1014 | 101m | 1 0 7/2 4 24 8% | 5% | 50 ¢| 80 ¢ \Angio-American Corp., 10/-. fo age ee oe 
14 87h | WarLoan 34", (afterDec.1,1952) |, Q1)xd) $2hxd) 2 1 9) 315114 9% 6% | 25 6) 5 @ |Anglo-Iranian Oil, porset! i w- las 
103) 98} | War Bonds 2}, Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 10lf . 101) > 8. 61%:7. 9 80 3| 68/6) 10 6 5a \Assoc. Electrical, € “pat S J i. | ss 
1 993 |' Funding 2 © Tune 15, 1952-57. | 1Olfxd) l0lgxd} 1 6 2] 210 74 82/6) 69/6 224 c| Tha | Assoc. Port.Cem., Ord. tk. £ i 5/6x« /6xd 51 
105. 994 | Nat. Def. 6? July 15, 1954-58. 1033 | 1033 1 5 71213 44 33/10}) 22/6) 40 cc) Mc ‘Austin Motor, A Ord. Stk, ot 27/6xd 28 //9xd) 619 2 
106 100 |, War Loan 3°, Oct. 15, 1955-59. || 102) | 1028 | 1 7 8|214 84 81/- 65/3} 7 @) 7 6 |/Barclays Bank, Ord. “B £1...) 66/6 69/6 4 07 
14} | 941 | Sav. Bonds 3°% Aug. 15, 1955-65 |) 97 98; 111510] 3 3 94 181/9 129/- || +25 c| +5 @|Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1...... || 130/3 | 1351/6 | 316 OF 
} 94 || Funding 24°, April 15, 1956-61. i 98 98 110 51213 54 104/44 89 6 | 12 b| 8a ‘British Oxygen, £1....]) 91/ me 3 ; ; 
WR | 924 |! Funding 3% ‘April 15, 1959-69... || 954 | 96 | 117 9]3 5 74 38/9) 32/-} 5 6 dba |\Courtaulds, Ord. £1,....-.. telay | 30/a1 0. 8a 
lis} | 101) | Funding 4%, May 1, 1960-90. || 105 | 105f | 112 413 7 Gq 20/- | 15/9|| Tha) 20 6 [Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-...... ee ee ae 
‘ah | OU | Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70. || 942 | 95) | 118 11] 3 7 2 H/- | 21/- 1 8c) (8 6 [Dorman Long, Ord f2.....] 29/9 | S1/3 |B 2 8 
mB | ttt || Sav. Bonds 24%, May, 1964-67. || 92 | 92 [218 6/5 2 34 27/. | 58/6} 15 ¢| 6 ¢ (Dunlop Rubber, Ord...) Gi | eve gt 
U6} | 1044 | Viet. Bonds 4% Sept. i, 1920-76 |) 107 | 108 | 112 9/3 7 14 49/44 40/4) 7.6) 3 @ | Imp.Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. {1) 42/3 | 42/9 | 413 7 
103 tal | Sav Bonds 3% Aue 18 1968-75 | 924 | 93} |11911|3 8 54 125/- 92/6) 13ha) 1846 ||Imperial Tobacco, desl 96/3 5/184 6 
idk | 984 | Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957). || 102 | 1028 | 2 3 2/518 11f) 47/3) 27/3) 10 ¢) 20 ¢/Lancs. Cotton, Ord, Stk. £1.) 20/8) ve 411 0 
Wi 88} | Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961). || 92) | 92 2 71315 10ff 51/6, 39/9 t 10 ¢} 10 ¢ \Lever & Unilever, Ord. £ | 41/3 | Hh 568 
Oh | at | Treacst dfericneeapea ters) | cot | cof [119 8| 342 4 63/14, 52/6 || 15 ¢| Tha iLondon Brick, Ord. Stk. fi.) 56/3 4 Wand 819-8 
i 6} | Treas. Stk.3% (afterApr.5,1966). || 82 | #21 2 25.3339 B/G). Og SRbOy Oe oo Def oa pa a Pr 52 
a3 82) | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96 || 88 88 | 2 21310 114 52/3, 41/6) 4 6) 8 oP. & O., Def. Stk. {1....... } 43 6 | $n 
8 ica | 7) 709 41 O13 11 Of 34% | 27 _ | t?T AW ¢ |t77 Prudential, ‘A' {1 ......... I i ont car $' 
103 || Brit. El. 3° Gd. Apr.1, 1968-73 93, | 9% |119 9/3 8 14 57/9) 51/3) l2bec) paras & Vier Dee 0). Se 68h | 2 4 OF 
Brit. El. 3% Gd. Mar. 18,1974-77 Sl} | 924 |2 0.1/3 8 94 78/1/| 87/6) f26a| $5 b | Shell Transpt.Ord Stk.{1) 68/1) ) 68/28 | 2 4 0 
Mea | Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. July 1, 1978-88 89} 2010) 310 Sf CH oe ete ee ee Newall Ost Ste fil ia | mse 1339 6 
| Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73, 93 11910|3 8 34 87/- | 69/- | lbs + nanan Wie Ol atl ante hs 
\_Brit. Gas Gd. 3% May 1, 1990-95 _87 2 3.10 94 42/10), 38/14 Wedtmorth: OF. J, One. 9). 407 





yields are worked out on the assumption that al] dated stocks will be 

‘o this rule there is one exception 

i} Net ysiket Cot) on which the yield is taken to earliest date and marked '¢- 
are calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. in {. 


b tion 
at latest date. Such are marked ‘7’. 


. 
Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. 











(a) Interim. (0) Final. 


(f) Flat yield 


55 b| 15 a 





(c) Whole year. (d@) Int. paid half-yearly. 
dividend 18}% after capital bonus. () To latest redemption date. 
(m) Yield basis 35% after capital bonus. 


i Ht 











(A) Assumed — 
+ Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


After decreasing Lachequer balances by £260,748 to 
2,905,199, the other operations for the week increased 
1@ gross National Debt by £56,091,910 to £25,625 mithon, 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 19, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was £48,612,000, against 


‘ 
xR 
t! 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 


ordinary expenditure of £82,900,000 and tssues Ry crits PAYMENTS 
to sinking funds £80,000. Thus, including | Treasury Bill 7,955 | Nat. Savings Certs 600 


the | Tax Reserve Certs 634 3% Def. Bonds. ... 4135 


sinking fund allocations of £10,667,000_ | Cahn Debt 
deficit accrued since April Ist is £14,525,000 | rere 


5.227 | 











compared with a surplus of £276,210,000 for the Ww sii i tne ol | 
corresponding period a year ago. | wances 22,505 
‘peasury Deposi 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | TN Demet | 
AND EXPENDITURE on | sethiaaden 
mreints into the 57.125 | 1,033 





Exchequer 
{é thousand) 


FLOATING DEBT 









j 
| Esti April | April s amithan 
Revenue | mate, . ce Week | Week 
1949-5 to | to ended ended Ways and 
Nov Nov Nov Nov treas irs Mean- 
20, 19, 20, 19, Dat Bill Advance 
Bank 
RDINARY Public | ot 
















Revenues Depts. Eng 
Income Tax... .. 234 7,133 
SEI: as abate 250 909 
Estate, etc , Duties 4.500 3,600 
re 1,200 1,300 
Profits Tax .... 8.709 4390 ‘ 
BPP ivtteu:. 800 600 Aug. 27 310-8 


Other Inland Rev 






SpecialContributa 1,300 300 Sept. <4. 258¢ *b | 
= So ated en aie Ree 8 
Total Inland Rev. 22,055 18,155 1719 6.8 
Customs. ....,..- 16,796 17,430 | "281? 3 5] 
RUNG 6. Goan s ces 665,600] 485,600 8,800 10,200 wane 
‘ seerps eens -T Coe: seas . I 
Total Customs & 55 9-7 o* 
Eee 2-5 .. 14932501012312 982,085] 25,596 27,630 ” a -9 -0 
ne io > ae 7 2 












Motor Duties..... 54,000) 12,053 12, 















Surplus WarStores 44,000) 70,8535 64,% 715 5-9 

Surplus Receipts } 1 
from Trading 18,00 ; 1,900 _ 

P.O. (Net Receipts) ¥ | 300 

Wireless Licences. 12,00¢ ae 

Crown Lands... . 1,00 

Rec eipts from } TREASURY BILLS 
Sundry Loans 20,0008 10,596 11,915 : 219 , 

Miscetl. Receipts 50,000] 102,807 47,464 8,799 430 





Average 
Rate 
t Allot 


ten! 








Total Ord. Rev... 3777750]20565193 201604 


Date o: i faite 












Secr-BaLancinG 
Post Office... .. 159,635 


fone od SPP! A ottes 
Income Tax on 


97,100 101,70 















} 
y 









E.P.T. Refunds 5,7 5,103 7,642 153 275 
Total -. s+» 39435080 3 
es Out Of the Exch 
to meet payinent 
(4 thousand dept d 220-4 SO5 220-0 10 2°58 os 
Esti April | April » 9 | 230-0 | 280-6 | 250-0] 10 3-23 76 
Expenditure mate, 1 | 1 lw. *k | Week » 416 | 220-0 | 261-9; 220-¢ lo 3°46 bu 
1949-5 to 1 to ended | ended = 23 20-0 Zii-b 230-0 Ww 332 7? 
j Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. »n 3 [220-0 | 285-3) 2 Ww 5°84 10 
| 20, { 39 20, 19, ‘ : 
| 1948 | 1949 11948 | 1949 | Oct. 7 f 230-0 | 272-3 20-0] mw 5§-92 79 
EOIN aNT » 14 | 233-0 283-: 230-0] 10 5-84 4 
Exraspirurs j o» 20 | 239-0 | 254-5 | 250-0] 10 5-64 69 
int. Man: of » 28 | 232-0 | 296-5 | 230-0] 10 5-62 68 
N e uaa 5,000] 3¢ 0, . . Rage 
PR ob es N —- ~ On ! Nov. 4 4 250-0, 307 0 | 230-0] 10 5-48 63 
freland........' 30,000) 13,991) 21,624 ... |... oo Bb 9290.0 | 206-5 | 200-0) 20. 5-2) 8 
Other Cons. Pund ee Rc et A 
Services ....... 12,000 2OG: nae On November 18th applications for bills to be paid 
——— —-——— | on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
pS a 527,000] 322,035 327,81 106 were accepted as to about 69 per cent of the amount 


Supply Services .. 2802707/1447702) 169208469, 550: 82,900 | applied fer at £99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher 

~—-— — —-— | prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 

$9,536 82,900 | paid on Saturday were accepted at 499 17s. 5d. and above 

| 80 | in full. £230 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 

being offered for November 25th. For the week ended 

Noveruber 26th the banks will be asked for Treasury 
69,636 82,980 | deposits to a maximum of 430 million, at 6 months. 


Total Ord. Expd.. 332970 
Sinking Funds ... Lae 








Total (excl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 332970 





Secr-BaLaNncineG NATIONAL SAVINGS 
Post Office....... 159,6 3,270, 3,500 (¢ thousand) 
Income Tax on j . . 
E.P.T. Refunds' 5,7 153-275 Week Ended 
escent paleo tederieinset Nov. 2 
a 73,059) 86,755 ee eee 
ae “ARE TS (f¢ thousand) Savings Certificates :— { 
Interest on the National Debt ................. 117 iia 9 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 and Export oe eer ao a oo 
aa Ditty BOR 5 ccs . Sincews ian mai er 147 teehee ae ; ke kien 
ousing (Temporary Accommodation) Acts, 194 WS Cai ig wy 400 Dr 450 WDrll ae 
and 1947 ........ Aciti> is chs aihcanioes GUE | mae bene he eer ue 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, s. 4(5) and Housing Receipts 105 425 17,860 
(Fk oy Provisions) (Scotland) Act, 1946, 18 Repayments scillndin ong ol 1,085 | 803] 24,941 
6; 1gtae Sosa 54 Sk abeaas ean a fiaaans aes : To eee - ae 
Cotton (Centralized Buying}......... cqvcsgesess. 2000 Net Savings ............ 380 (Dr 378 Dr 7.081 
Gift from Australia ...........465 cesseeeseeeoe 8,000] pO and Trustee Savings }————— aie 
‘ 15,497 Banks :— 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) POCO in. ca naive 040 dd 11,983 | 12,320 | 388,574 
Post Office and Telegraphs ............ eoessees 500 Repayments ............ 9,986 | 11,759 | 414,920 
BPFH a AAS. Se Se ceees 336 ———-— 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. K1)....0+2- 6,700 Net Savings ....6s.30555 26,346 
War Damage : Board of Trade .......... seveses 1,200 —————} —— 
War Datnage : War Damage Commission .....,. Total Net Savings......... 1,217 \Dr 267 (Dr45,027 


. 3,000 
Bretton Woods Agreetments Act, 1945, 8. 2(1)...... 25,410 | Interest on certificates repaid 452 | 551 15,610 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war ee 305 | Interest accrued on savings 

37,501 remaining invested ...... 2,352 2,381 78,111 


| 
| 
j 
} 
j 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 23, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued:- J Govt. De bs 
In Circulation 1260,200,426 vt Pett. 1,015,109 


Other - Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities 2 
partment .. 40,156,597 | Other Sees i ae 
i Com fother 
than gold) Ley 


(Amt. of Fid-i.n4gn2. 
| Issues ...... 1300 
Gold Coin and rm 
Bullion {at 
| 2483. Od. per 


1300, 356,823 "1300, 356,25 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Sees 41 f 
ies - ctinee 3,591,059 | Other Secs.:- yee 
Public Deps.:- 69,555,276 Discounts and 
Public Acets* 10,934,333 Advances...  15,613,8%4 


H.M. Treas. 


Special Acct 


Securities... 23.4897 


58,620,913 


Other Deps.:~ 412,742,888 





Bankers..... 300,579,771. Notes........ 
Other Acets... 112,163,117 | Coin......... aie 
500,242,233 500,242,255 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(€ million) 












Soke cpt ns 
Notes tn circulation. ; 
Notes in banking depart 





1260-4 1259-6:1260-2 





lrent . ‘ 40 0-5 02 

ver debt and 

secunt “— 1299-5 1299-3:1299:3 
Other securities. ........ 0-7 Oh 67 
Gold ye 0-4 04 04 
Va.ued al s. per fine oz... 2748/0 248/0 MAN 


Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 


5o 
3 


Public Accounts roee 8-9 13:3 109 
Treasury Special Account 54-7 54-7 586 
Bankers ........ 299-7 306-3 M06 
Others 115-1 122-5, 123-2 
Potal 478-4 486-8 482-5 

Securities 
Government 406-5 420-3 415-6 
Discounts, ete 15-9 12-B° 4 
Other ..... 28:2, 26:35...25:4 
Total 450-6 448-7 4566 
Banking dept. res 45-7 46-1) 454 
94 94 


“ Pramention o cimecane «583 


a a ee 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 miltion to £150 
million on September 28, 1949. 


“Tue Economist’ INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


(1927 = 100) 
rot 16, 8, i 2% 
aoe 1948 1949 1949 








Cereals & meat vas : j t 
Other foods ..... oe. | 138-8 | 147-3 | OS 
Textiles . eweererccese | 177-9 200-2 | 1999 
ING. a atch, Gaines eantens 264-0 | 275-7 271-4 
Miscellaneous ........+- | 153-3 | 151-2 | 15b3 
Complete Index .....+-. | 164-1 | 176-8 | 164 








neg eee ee 095-9 | 243-3 | 242 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for “ 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce 
September 19th and the selling price to authorized — 
from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
prices during last week were as follows :— 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 26, 1949 


NOTICES 


GOLD COAST AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Applications are invited for the post of Secretary/Accountant to 
Gold Coast Agricultural Development Corporation. 

Applicants must be British Subjects under forty years of age 
on January 1, 1950, and have had experience as secretary to a 
company and knowledge of commercial accounting procedure. 
academic qualifications will be an advantage. The basic salary of 
the post is in the scale £530 x £15—£600, £660 x £20-—£720, £735 x 
f plus overseas y at the following rate:—basic salary 
(510-£599 overseas pay 150; basic salary £600—£700 overseas pay 
(00; basic salary £701—£825 overseas pay £250. Initial salary will 
depend on age and qualifications. The appointment will be on 
contract for two tours each of appreximatety 18 months in the first 
instance with the prospect “tee employment thereafter if 
found suitable. Terms of employment include free housing: leave 
on full pay at the end of each completed tour at the rate of 7 days 
for each month of service in the Gold Coast with free passages 
to and from the Gold Coast once each tour for self, and, if married, 
for wife; free medical attention while in the Colony and participa- 
tion in the Corporation’s pension or provident fund if and when 
established. : : i 
Applications stating qualifications, enclosing references (if avail- 
able) and giving full personal details should be sent by Air Mail 
addressed to the G.C. Agricultural Development Corporation, c/o 
The Secretariat, P.O. Bex 140, Accra, Geld Coast. by December 15, 
1949. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING. 

Applicants must be professionally qualified. A University degree, 
extensive practical and teaching experience and ability to lecture 
in specialised Accounting subjects will be strong recommendations. 

The salary attached to the post is £800 x £40—£1,000 per annum, 
plus cost-of-living allowance which is at present £75 per annum in 
the case of a married man or a person with dependants, and £57 4s. 
per annum ir the case of a single officer. A higher initial salary 
may be paid on the grounds of specia! qualifications and experience. 
Membership of the University Teachers’ Provident Scheme is 
compulsor y. 

Farther particulars and infermation as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications is December 1, 1949. 


THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited for post of Lecturer. Qualifications and 

tical experience in the alternatives: —Industrial Psychology, 
otion Study, Job Evaluation, Production Planning or Cest Control, 
is an advantage 
Salary scale is £450—£20—£750 with placing for qualifications and 
experience. A limited amount of consulting work is allowed. 
Application forms are obtainable from the Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer in the 
Department of Economics, The vacancy is suited to a candidate 
Special qualifications lie in the modern development of 
economic theory, and preferably one competent in the mathematical 
technique of analysis. The salary scale is £800 x £40-—{1,000 per 
hum plus a temporary cost of livi allowance (at present £208 
per annum for a married man and ne for a single person). 
ications, with copies of testimonials, giving age, qualifications 
= experience and the names of two or three referees to whom 
pec University may refer, must be submitted in triplicate, two copies 
Britt Sent to the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
a Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 (from 
Memoranda giving information about the department of 
a and the general conditions of appointment may be 
con by December 10, 1949, and the other copy sent direct 
Registrar, University of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 
South Africa, by the same date, by airmail. 


OR Sale, the Boonomic Journa 1931 to 1949 complete. Best offer. 

Apply Box 280. ss oe 
ADMINISTRATOR, economist and organiser, high qualifications 

in industry, excellent academic record. Age 42. Extensive 
Comtacts at top revel in industry, mt and research, At 
present head of — in largest firm in an ae a 
gressive employment requirin gment ntelligence. ur- 
figure salary —Box 261.” “— 





ECRETARY and Chief Accountant required by engineering firm 
in the West Midlands, to take of all accounting, costing, 
Seretarial records and staff. Salary £1,500 per annum.—Send full 
gi of age, education, qualifications and experience to 


ee 


ANTED to undergo technical training for two to three years 

to qualify for well-paid executive positions men of ability 

int drive who have completed their National Service. Must not 

more than 25 years old and have School Certificate or 

enelent examination. Pay during training £300 to £350, sub- 

jal increases given later to successful trainees. No previous 

{newledge of shoes necessary. Apply immediately, in confidence 

qraiting Manager. Lotus Ltd., Stafford. 

_‘biect to Control of Engagement Order.) 

A PERSONAL ASSISTANT (male), age 25-35, wanted by Senior 

to dagrutive in large organisation in North London. Must be able 

reports and letters from rough notes supplied, to make 

preeis of articles and reports, and to bay out statistical information 

cal or chart form. Good education and pleasing personality 

Writes excellent o unities for 2 te the right man. 

tite, giving particulars of experience and education, and stating 

Ree to Box Ne. 5757, c/o Whites, Ltd., 72, Fleet Street, 


ae = ne 
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HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 


There is a vacancy in Northern Rhodesia for a Male Social Welfare 
Officer to advise the Government to organise youth services, social 
centres, and other welfare activities, and to train Africans in the 
duties of a Welfare Officer. 

The appointment will be on ayreement for a tour of three years 
in the first instance, with salary in the scale of £1,005 x £45—£1,140. 
Secondment with pr of pension rights can be arranged if 
home local authority is willing. Free ages, Government quarters 
proved at rental of 10 per cent of salary. Income tax at local 
rates. 

Candidates should be between 35 and 45 years of age and should 
be University graduates or holders of a diploma in ial Studies, 
They must be experienced in one or more branches of social welfare. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable on request in 
writing to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1i, quoting No. 27259/39, 


pes renee an ene 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Research Worker 
or Research Worker in the Statistical Section of the rtment of 
Social Science at salary scales respectively of £550/{£50/ £5 £1 Mii 
and £450/£25/£550. Applicants should have experience in the analysis 
of survey data, including the use of mechanical aids in tabylation 
and computation. 

Applications, which should include particulars as to age, education 
and details of statistical training and experience, toge with the 
mames of two referees, should be received not jlater than December 17, 
1949, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars of the 
conditions of appointment may be obtained. 

STANLEY DUMBELL, 

November 2, 1940. Registrar. 





DORSET COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Poole School of Art and Technical Institute, Principal: A. HB. 
Andrews, A.R.C.A., F.RS.A., N.R.D. plications are invited for 
the Post of full-time Teacher in the partment of Commerce. 
Candidates should have a Degree in Commerce sare pcctesstonss 
qualisens=: be qualified to teach Accountancy, Mereantile Law, and 

meree, and have teaching experience. Ability to teach Shorthand 
er Typewriting would be a recommendation. Salary in accordance 
with the Burnham Scale. Duties to commence on January 1, 1950, 
or as soon thereafter as possible. 

Further particulars and form ef application may be obtained on 
sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope te the Principal, 
Poole School of Art and Technical Institute, Market Street, Poole, 
Dorset, to whom completed forms should be returned within 14 days 
of the appearance of this advertisement. 
yoNe recently qualified Accountant required as assistant to the 

Secretary of a large Birmingham manufacturing company and 
subsidiaries. Commencing salary £400 p.a.—Full details to Box 264. 


(JRADURTE. B. Com,, ex-officer, bilingual Ergtlish-Norwegian, 
J good Danish, Swedish and German, well travelled, seeks progres- 
sive employment. 2. 
SCONOMIST, DECEMBER, 1945, to date, complete for sale. 
4 Offers.—Bex 273, or ‘phone POP 6548. 
os Sale.—Tum Economist 1943/49 inclusive, complete and with 
Records and Statistics, ete. Bound. £10.—Box 262. 


—s Sale.—Economists December 23, 1944—September 10, 1949, 

inclusive. Offers.—Box 268, 

\ TATISTICIAN / ECONOMIST /ENGINEER. Young honours 

graduate Cambridge/LSE requires economist /statistician, market 
research, managerial trainee, or similar responsible position. Good 
French, some Spanish/Italian/German. Industrial research and 
lecturing experience. I preferred, willing travel.—Box 257. 
JUNIOR RESEARCH OFFICER is required in the Technical 

«1 Economy Department of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association. Candidates should have a good honours degree, or its 
equivaient, in a scientific or econcmic subject, at least some apprecia- 
tion of statistics, and a tial interest in technical and costing 
problems at the factory level.Apply to the Director of Research, 
Shirley Institute, Didsbury, Manchester. 

A PPOINTMENT as Export Executive required by young Economics 
4+\ graduate now similarly employed by major industrial group; 
alternatively would consider appointment as resident overseas aoa. 
sentative. Considerable e ence of sales development Sy ies 
during repeated postwar visits to India, Middle East and North 
plus thorough bene | in export ba enh. cn procedure and 
administration. Specialised in organisation and supervision of effi- 
cient selling arrangements in foreign markets, including of 
distribution and selection of agents. Fluent French and German. 
Accustomed te acting en own initiative and responsibility and able 
to negotiate at high levels.—Box 265. 


SSISTANTS in advertising and marketing are required by a large 
4A. well-established Company—a leading national advertiser. Men 
chosen will receive broad training in advertising sales and marketing 
policies, and should advance rapiGly—just as quickly as they can 
assume responsibility. The Company has definite plans for further 
expansion and requires these mren to fill executive advertising- 
marketing positions within the mext few years. Applicants should 
be between the ages of 22 and 28 and possess at least a Matric. 
Certificate or its equivalent. They need not be University Graduates, 
but applications will be particularly welcome from men with a goed 
honours degree and an interest in commercial life. Previous 
experience is not an essential requirement. Success in the job 
demands the ability to learn to _ marketing problems, and to 
handle high-level contacts at an early stage. The work is interest. 
ing and exacting, and can undoubtedly lead to a successful career in 
this progressive side of the business. Write very fully, re 
relevant details of your own career and explaining why you 
that you should be selected for early interview. All letters will be 
regarded as confidential —Write Box 271. 
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national 
part-time work, involving interesting contacts.—Bex 272. 
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The West Indies 


We can assist you to investigate trade possi- 

bilities in this expanding field where we have 

been established since 1899. Correspondents 
the world over. 


London Offices—6 Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mgr. 


L. R. iNwewman 


2-4 Cockspur St., 5.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ERS 


, ths Wess tndies 
Head Office: Montreai Central and South America 
Cffices in New York and Paris 


incorporated » Canada n 1869 wit 


- ONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND a, 


Mgt. 


Over 


Lrmited Liabitsty. 





Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
€STO. 182s 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 


18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS —£18,000,000 
€198,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


(1948 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Readership 
in Commerce (with special reference to Transport) tenable at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science (salary £1,050- 
£1,250-£1,450).— poticetions (10 copies) must be received not later 
than January 16, 1950, by the Academic Registrar, University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars sc 
be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Economics 
‘with special reference to International Trade) tenable at the 
London School of Economics and Political Sclence (salary £1,05)- 
£1,250-£1,450).—Applications. (10 copies) must be received not later 
than January 11, 1950, by the Academic Registrar, University of 


London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars su.u 
be obtained. 


FESEARCH institution requires qualified person to write up 
material into book form. nowledge of social sciences essential. 


Experienced eccnomic journalist would be suitable.—Write Box 258. 





BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION €1 (post free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 6a. 
Write tor Sample Copies to —+45 Dorset Street, London. W.1 


ruition tor B.OC.EGON. 


Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc. Boon, Degree « « valuable qualification .or statistca 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
resideacs. You may re for the three examinations at home under the experienceti 
guidance o! Wolsey (est. 1894) > moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired 








Printed 
at 22, Ryder Street, 
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Great Britain by St. Cuaments Press, Lro., Portugal St, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March 1949, 
£96,642,721. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NZ. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager, 


1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
O. M. Samuel, Manager. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Caire. 


Commerciai Register No. 1 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 


a eerecrnnnigin 


London Office: : 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C4 
Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 















oregon are invited for the following vacancies in th 
4i National Union of Students Travel Department, from wel- 
educated, intelligent young people, male or female, interested in 
travel and preferably with knowledge of the Continent. 

Salaries commence from £275 p.a., according to position, experiene 


and qualifications. 
Shorthand-typing and French 


(1) Secretary to Travel Organiser. 
essential, 

(2) Travel Secretary to take charge of technical rail-sea-and-sr 
bookings for individual travel and student holiday tours, 
accuracy, grasp of detail and ability to deal with accounts 
Past travel agency experience and personal experience of 
desirable. 

(3) Hospitality Secretary to take char of arrangements for 
accommodating student tours from abroad in private homes, student 
hostels, etc., and student exchange scheme. Typing essential, 
experience of voluntary organisations or welfare work, and interest 
in students abroad desirable. 

Applications, with references, to the Travel Director, MWS. 
8 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1, before December 1, 1949. 

HE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications fr 

permanent appointments as Assistant Experimental Officer to be 
filled by competitive interview during 1950. Interviews will be ae 
shortly after the receipt of the completed application form, 
successful candidates may expect early ee 

The posts are in various Government partments and cover 4 
wide variety of scientific (including engineering) 4q 
Places of work are spread throughout Great Britain. ot 

Candidates must be at least 174 years and under 26 years Hl 
on August 1, 1949; time spent on a regular engagement im “4 
Forces may be deducted from actual age. Candidates must 
obtained the Higher School Certificate with mathematics or & 
subject as a principal subject, or an equivalent qualification. oo 
qualifications will be regarded as an advantage to candidates 
the age of 20. 

The inclusive London salary scale (men) is £230—£490. Salarie 
for women and for pests in the p.ovinces are somewhat lower. 
Superannuation provision is made under the Superannuation 

Further particulars and forms of application from the Se 
Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 27, Grosvenor 
London, W.1, quoting No. 2522. Completed application forms 
be returned as soon as possible. —_ tie 
petrse Consulting Engineer now in the U.K., having over thirty 

years’ residential, technical and administrative contact’ 
industry and business in the Middle East and exceptional ¢ trade 
there, would advise British firms regarding business ae middle 
conditions and would undertake missions when visiting ¢ 
East.—Box 263 


—— 


al wh ve Sas Sie E ee Ss rab ie ee 
ALES MANAGER. Sales Publicity and Commercial —. 
age 37, of well-known international firm in foundry ras: 

experience directing technical and market research, greatet 

present job reached limit of expansion, is anxious for # 

opportunities.—Box 194. uf : 

YOUNG woman, “Office experience, control small researal os 
some ‘outside staff. Experience similar work 

London. Give age, salary required.---Box 266 
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